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USE  OUR  MONEY 

Many  libraries  are  hampered  by  lack  of  working  funds  which  as  a  rule  results 
in  run-down  libraries.  If  a  book  needs  re-binding  it  should  be  preserved  as  soon 
as  it  starts  to  break  loose.  If  you  are  forced  to  wait  on  funds  to  do  the  re-binding, 
the  chances  are  that  by  the  time  they  are  available,  your  book  has  passed  beyond 
the  repair  condition  and  you  are  forced  to  spend  a  larger  sum  in  purchasing  a  new 
book.  This  is  not  economy. 

We  are  willing  to  re-bind  your  books  at  this  time  and  will  make  any  extension 
of  credit  you  may  want,  whether  it  be  6  or  9  months  extra  dating,  but  save  the 
hook. 

Write  for  samples  and  prices. 

Universal  Publishing  Syndicate 

1512-14-16-18-20  N.  13th  St.  Philadelphia 

“The  All-American  Bookbindery.” 


PUTNAMS’  LIBRARY  DEPARTMENT 

OFFERS  ALL  LIBRARIES  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  SECURE 

ALL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  PUBLISHERS 

FROM  ONE  SOURCE. 

Being  the  only  American  house  handling  library  business  that  has  its  own  London 
branch  store,  English  books  are  supplied  as  easily  as  American,  and  duty-free. 

The  stock  of  our  Retail  Store  is  available  for  library  orders  and  includes  books 
of  every  description. 

All  orders,  large  or  small,  are  handled  quickly,  intelligently,  and  accurately,  and 
our  prices  will  be  found  satisfactory. 

CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED 

Piifnamc  Library  Department 

A  U  l  ££  d.  £££  V  2  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Just  West  of  5th  Avenue 
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NEW  RADIO  BOOKS 

Covering  details  on — How  to  Operate  a 
Set.  How  To  Build  a  Set.  Principles  of 
Vacum  Tubes.  Hook-Ups,  Etc.,  Etc. 


RADIO  HOOK-UPS 

By  M.  B.  Sleeper 

A  book  that  gives  you  not  only  clear  diagrams 
for  all  kinds  of  telephone  and  telegraph  receiv¬ 
ing  and  transmitting  sets  but  simple  descrip¬ 
tions  of  each  circuit  shown  and  spaces  for  notes 
of  results  obtained.  Price  75c. 

EXPERIMENTAL  WIRELESS  STA¬ 
TIONS 

By  P.  E.  Edelman 

Tells  how  to  make  apparatus  to  not  only  hear 
all  telephoned  and  telegraphed  radio  messages, 
but  also  how  to  make  simple  equipment  that 
works  for  transmission  over  reasonable  long  dis¬ 
tances.  Then  there  is  a  host  of  new  informa¬ 
tion  included.  The  first  and  only  book  to  give 
you  all  the  recent  important  radio  improvements, 
some  of  which  have  never  before  been  published. 
392  pages,  167  illustrations.  Price  $3.00 

THE  A  B  C  OF  VACUUM  TUBES 
USED  IN  RADIO  RECEPTION 

By  E.  H.  Lewis,  Assoc.  I.  R.  E.  and 
Radio  Instructor 

Written  particularly  for  the  person  who  “knows 
nothing  about  radio”  but  who  would  like  to  gain 
an  understanding  of  the  elementary  principles  of 
operation  of  vacuum  tubes  and  various  circuits 
in  which  they  are  used  for  the  reception  of 
radio-telegraph  signals  and  radio-telephone  music 
and  speech.  Illustrated.  Price  $1.00 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  TYPE 
TRANSATLANTIC  RECEIVING 
SETS 

By  M.  B.  Sleeper 

There  is  a  peculiar  fascination  about  receiving 
radio  messages  from  the  high-power  stations  of 
England,  France,  Germany,  Russia  and  Italy,  as 
well  as  those  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
the  Oriental  Countries.  Several  types  of  simple 
receiving  sets  for  this  purpose  are  described,  with 
detectors  and  amplifiers  to  accompany  them.  Sug¬ 
gestions  are  also  given  for  operating  relays  and 
reproducing  the  signals  on  a  phonograph. 
Schedules  of  operating  time  for  high  powered 
stations  are  given.  In  addition  there  is  some 
valuable  data  on  home-made  wavemeters  for 
testing  and  experimenting.  Price  75c. 


DESIGN  DATA 

By  M.  B.  Sleeper 

The  only  book  that  gives  tables  and  data  for  de¬ 
signing,  receiving  and  transmitting  apparatus  so 
that  you  need  no  knowledge  of  mathematics.  It’s 
the  first  book  a  beginner  buys  after  he  has 
learned  the  use  of  his  phone  receiver.  Price  75c. 

WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY  AND 
TELEPHONY  SIMPLY  EXPLAINED 

By  Alfred  P.  Morgan 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
treatises  on  the  subject  ever  published.  A  study 
of  its  pages  will  enable  one  to  master  all  the 
details  of  the  wireless  transmission  of  messages. 
The  author  explains  in  simple  language  the  theory 
and  practice  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  telephony. 
154  pages,  156  engravings.  Price  $1.30 

HOW  TO  MAKE  COMMERCIAL 
TYPE  RADIO  APPARATUS 

By  M.  B.  Sleeper 

This  book  describes  in  detail  many  commercial 
types  of  spark  and  vacuum  tube  telephone  trans¬ 
mitting  and  telegraph  and  phone  receiving  equip¬ 
ment  of  all  kinds.  The  experimenter  will  be 
able  to  get  a  world  of  ideas  for  the  design  and 
construction  of  his  next  piece  of  radio  equip¬ 
ment  from  the  very  clear  descriptions  and  the 
98  clearly  illustrated  figures.  Price  75c. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  RADIO¬ 
PHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  RE¬ 
CEIVERS  FOR  BEGINNERS 

By  M.  B.  Sleeper 

The  man  who  wants  to  feel  the  real  thrill  to 
accomplishment,  and  who  is  not  satisfied  in  the 
merely  making  use  what  others  have  done  for 
him,  builds  his  own  radio  apparatus.  Radiomen 
can  follow  the  data  in  “Radio  Phone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Receivers”  with  full  _  confidence  because 
each  piece  of  apparatus  described  was  first  made, 
tested,  and  found  efficient  before  the  final  design 
was  accepted.  Special  receivers,  both  crystal  and 
audion,  are  shown  in  detail.  Regenerative  cir¬ 
cuits  as  well  as  audio  and  radio  frequency  ampli¬ 
fiers  are  described  with  clear  photos,  diagrams, 
and  working  drawings  prepared  especially  for 
the  novice  and  the  man  who  wants  to  receive  the 
radio  telephone  broadcast.  A  special  feature  is 
the  phonograph  type  radio  set  and  the  loud 
speaker.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  75c. 


Popular  Books — All  Up  To  Date 

Send  for  our  1922  Catalogue  ot  our  publications 

THE  NORMAN  W.  HENLEY  PUBLISHING  CO. 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 
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REDUCED  PRICE  FOR  CHIVERS’  BINDING 

SEND  FOR  NEW  SCHEDULE 

Special  leathers  and  Holliston  Buckram  used  in  drivers’  work. 

New  Books  sewed  by  hand  in  Chivers’  patented  sewing. 

Selected  lists  of  popular  new  books  now  ready  for  distribution, 
including  titles  recently  published  by  Doran,  Lippincott,  Jacobs, 
Scribner,  Appleton,  Dutton,  Little  Brown,  and  other  high 
class  publishers. 

Copies  mailed  to  librarians  on  request,  also  copies  of  “Books  of 
the  Month.” 

Chivers  Bookbinding  Company,  Inc., 

911-913  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Hou)  about  your  Budget? 

Can  you  tell  exactly  how  much  you  have  left  to  spend  for 
each  item  every  month?  Of  course  you  can  if  you  are  using 
our  record  sheet,  form  10.  Price  6  cents. 

Your  Circulation  Statistics 

Are  you  keeping  them  according  to  A.  L.  A.  rules  ? 

Have  you  seen  our  revised  record  sheet,  form  3  ?  More 
spaces  for  foreign  books  and  spaces  for  Branches,  Stations 
and  other  Agencies.  Price,  1  year’s  record,  $1.00 

You  know  our  prices  do  not  include  postage. 

Democrat  Printing  Company 

Madison,  Wisconsin 
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The  National  Library 
Bindery  Company 

SOUTHERN 

Librarians  are  invited  to  visit  our  new  bindery 
at  127  West  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

You  will  see  there  an  up-to-date  bindery,  fully 
equipped  to  give  the  best  and  quickest  service  in 
library  binding. 

Our  binderies  are  located  at 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
728  Myrick  Building 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
1965  East  66th  Street 

ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
127  West  Peachtree  Street 

Quality  Economy  Service 
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That  excellent  handbook  “Mending  and  Re¬ 
pair  of  Books,”  compiled  by  Margaret 
Wright  Brown ,  and  revised  by  Gertrude 
Stiles,  recommends  “Gluey.” 

Have  you  tried  Gluey  for  your  various  uses t 

More  than  400  public  libraries  are  specify¬ 
ing  this  excellent  adhesive. 

SEND  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY. 

Gallon  Stone,  Self-Sealing  Jars,  per  doz.  $14.00 


Gallon  Tin  Friction  Tops,  per  doz .  13.20 

Half  Gallons,  Stone  or  Mason  Jars,  doz.  7.80 

Half  Gallons,  Tin,  per  doz . .  7.60 

Quarts,  Glass  or  Tin,  per  doz .  4.50  j 

Pints,  Glass  or  Tin,  per  doz .  2.75 


“THE  PERFECT  PASTE” 

That  Solves  Your  Pasting  Problems 
Let  us  submit  sample 

THE  COMMERCIAL 
PASTE  COMPANY 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


BINDINGS 

for 

Useful  Books 


Bindings  for  textbooks,  technical  books  and 
reference  books  of  all  kinds  are  chosen  for 
strength  and  durability  rather  than  for  beauty. 


HOLLISTON  LINENS  and  BUCKRAMS 
are  most  appropriate  and  serviceable. 


Books  bound  in  Holliston  are  “Bound  to  Wear.'’ 


/Its 

HollistonMiUs 

Norwood.  Mass 


Boston — 531  Atlantic  Ave. 
Chicago — 633  Plymouth  Court 
New  York — 62  West  14th  St. 
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FINE  INKS  and  ADHESIVES  j 

For  those  who  KNOW 


Higgins* 


Drawing  Inks 
Eternal  Writing  Ink 
Engrossing  Ink 
Taurine  Mucilage 
Photo  Mounter  Paste 
Drawing  Board  Paste 
Liquid  Paste 
Office  Paste 
Vegetable  Glue,  Etc. 


AH  the  Finest  and  Best  Inks  and  Adhesives 

Emancipate  yourself  from  the  use  of  corrosive  and 
ill-smelling  inks  and  adhesives  and  adopt  the  HIG¬ 
GINS  INKS  and  ADHESIVES.  They  will  be  a 
revelation  to  you,  they  are  so  sweet,  clean,  well  put 
up,  and  withal  so  efficient. 

At  Dealers  Generally 

CHAS.  M.  HIGGINS  &  CO.,  Mfrs. 

Branches:  Chicago,  London 

271  Ninth  St.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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JAMES  JEROME  HILL  REFERENCE  LIBRARY 

Electus  D.  Litchfield,  Architect.  J.  G.  Pyle,  Librarian 

View  showing  the  three  tier  installation  of  SNEAD  STANDARD  BOOK- 
STACKS. 

The  stackroom  of  the  St.  Paul  Public  Library  which  is  housed  in  the  opposite 
wing  of  the  same  building,  is  also  equipped  with  an  eight  tier  SNEAD  STAND¬ 
ARD  BOOKSTACIv  arranged  for  future  extension. 

Detailed  plans  and  description  of  many  notable  library  buildings  are  found 
in  our  publication  “Library  Planning,  Bookstacks  and  Shelving,”  which  will  be 
sent  free  wherever  it  will  be  useful  in  the  promotion  of  scientific  library  con¬ 
struction. 

SNEAD  &  COMPANY 

Founded  1849 

92  PINE  STREET.  JERSEY  CITY.  NEW  JERSEY 
Canadian  Branch — 250  Richmond,  West,  Toronto.  Canada 
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Branch  Libraries  in  School  Buildings 

By  ANTOINETTE  DOUGLAS 

First  Assistant  in  the  Art  Department,  St.  Louis  Public  Library 


WITHIN  recent  years  the  practice  of  using 
the  schools  as  community  centers  has 
come  more  and  more  unto  use.  Along 
with  the  development  of  this  idea,  the  public 
library  has  been  searching  out  new  ways  to 
extend  the  sphere  of  its  usefulness  and  influ¬ 
ence. 

The  trend  of  the  library  has  been  toward  co¬ 
operation  in  every  way  with  the  school.  And 
out  of  the  close  relations  which  have  been  the 
outcome,  in  various  cities  public  branches  have 
been  established  within  school  buildings,  under 
varying  conditions  and  with  varying  degrees  of 
success. 

On  the  part  of  the  library  the  purpose  has 
been  two-fold.  There  has  been  a  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  to  pupils  and  teachers  in  having  the 
library  brought  to  them.  Also,  the  library  has 
been  able  to  provide  more  universal  service  by 
admitting  the  community  at  large.  And  the 
needs  of  the  community  have  been  considered 
in  working  out  the  plan,  as  well  as  the  needs  of 
the  schools. 

Thru  reports  from  cities  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  experiment  of  such  branch 
libraries  has  been  made,  many  general  ideas 
mav  be  formed  as  to  its  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is 
most  likely  to  succeed.  The  cities  are:  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis,  Grand  Rapids, 
Kansas  City,  Toledo,  Milwaukee,  Los  Angeles, 
Newark,  Galveston,  Dayton,  Terre  Haute,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.,  and  Gary,  Ind.* 

It  seems  logical  to  study  the  subject  thru  the 
following  sub-divisions:  agreements  between 
library  boards  and  school  boards,  the  general 
plan  of  such  branches,  the  factors  which  seem 
necessary  to  their  proper  functioning  and  the 


*  A  plan  for  the  establishment  of  branch  libraries 
in  schools  in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  outlined  by 
Ceorge  F.  Bowerman  in  the  Library  Journal  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  15. — Ed.  L.  J. 


conditions  which  have  caused  their  success  or 
failure. 

As  regards  relations  between  the  library 
board  and  the  school  board,  and  the  agreement 
between  the  two  boards  on  this  subject,  the 
conditions  in  most  cities  are  practically  uniform. 
The  school  board  provides  a  room  or  group  of 
rooms  either  built  specially  for  this  purpose,  or 
set  aside  in  a  building  already  erected.  This 
room  or  group  of  rooms  has  either  a  separate 
outside  entrance  or  is  located  as  conveniently 
as  possible  to  the  outside  entrance.  The  school 
board  supplies  heat,  light  and  janitor  service. 
The  library  board  supplies  books  and  periodi¬ 
cals,  furniture  and  equipment,  and  the  services 
of  the  staff.  In  the  case  of  Kansas  City  and 
Terre  Haute,  the  public  library  is  under  the 
board  of  education,  and  it  is  governed  in  the  for¬ 
mer  by  a  committee  composed  of  two  members 
of  the  board.  This  simplifies  the  arrangement 
in  Kansas  City.  In  most  other  cities  there  are 
two  distinct  boards  and  the  agreement  stated 
above  prevails. 

Taking  up  the  plans  and  operation  of  the 
branches,  the  features  that  will  be  noted  are  the 
location  in  the  schools  and  the  physical  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  size,  the  staff,  the  hours  of  opening, 
joint  use  by  the  school  and  the  community,  co¬ 
operation  between  the  library  and  the  school, 
instruction  given  in  the  use  of  the  library,  pub¬ 
licity,  and  the  particular  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  the  plan  in  general.  First  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  larger  cities  will  be  considered. 
Chicago 

In  1920  in  Chicago  there  were  six  branches  in 
school  buildings.  Librarian  Carl  B.  Roden 
writes  that  since  that  time  these  branches  have 
been  closed  because  of  lack  of  funds.  Mr. 
Roden  goes  on  to  say: 

“When  the  Library  occupies  quarters  in  a  public 
school,  on  the  one  hand  it  must  open  its  doors  to,  and 
organize  its  books  for  all  classes  of  the  public,  young 
and  old,  learned  and  unlearned.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  will  soon  find  itself  overwhelmed  with  special  re- 
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quests  from  the  teachers  and  pupils.  Both  consti¬ 
tuencies  can  be  served  with  reasonable  satisfaction  only 
thru  close  and  enlightened  co-operation  between  the 
two  boards,  school  and  library.  It  cannot  be  done 
(as  in  Chicago)  by  assigning  the  library  to  some  un¬ 
used  room  in  an  old  school  building  set  far  back  in  a 
yard,  both  building  and  yard  unlighted  at  night. 
Adults  do  not  go  into  this  kind  of  building.  In  a  for¬ 
eign  neighborhood,  adults  seem  to  be  strangely  diffident 
about  going  into  a  school  building  anyway.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  amount  of  effective  Americanization 
"work  we  have  been  able  to  do  thru  books  taken  home  to 
parents  by  children  from  the  school  library  has  been 
remarkable.  In  fact,  such  adult  circulation  as  we  get 
from  school  branches  is  largely  accomplished  by  means 
■of  the  children  who  interest  their  parents  thru  their 
tales  of  the  library.  .  .  . 

“It  [the  operation  of  a  branch  in  a  school]  cannot 
be  done  without  a  clear  and  comprehensive  understand¬ 
ing  as  to  janitor  service,  heat  and  light  after  school 
hours,  or  on  Saturdays,  holidays,  etc.  Unless  this  is 
very  definitely  arranged  for,  you  will  get  into 
trouble.  .  .  . 

“The  disadvantages  are,  therefore,  chiefly  physical 
and  can  be  avoided  or  forestalled  if  the  school  authori¬ 
ties  are  disposed  to  make  proper  provisions.  And  the 
advantages  to  the  library  are  also  chiefly  physical,  viz: 
the  saving  in  buildings,  or  rental,  and  in  service,  heat 
and  light,  which,  of  course,  should  be  supplied  without 
expense  to  the  library.  The  more  important  and  less 
measurable  advantages  accrue  mostly  to  the  students 
and  faculty — often,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  public  at  large,  which,  after  all,  is  our 
primary  responsibility.” 

After  mentioning  the  fact  that  in  Chicago 
the  library  board  and  the  school  board  were 
not  working  in  complete  harmony,  Mr.  Roden 
concludes  by  saying:  “Possibly  our  present 
situation  is  due  to  a  state  of  mind,  which  the 
future  may  dissipate,  but  at  this  writing  we 
think  our  pessimism  is  justified  by  the  residts  of 
our  ten  years’  experience.” 

Cleveland 

Cleveland  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  open 
a  branch  library  in  a  school  building.  In  the 
book  bv  Ayres  and  McKinnie  on  “The  Public 
Library  and  the  Public  School,”  published  in 
1916  by  the  Education  Survey  of  Cleveland, 
the  following  passage  is  found:  “At  present 
there  are  seven  libraries  in  elementary  schools. 
The  amount  of  service  to  adults  varies  with  the 
different  schools — from  seven  to  thirty-seven 
per  cent.,  adults  being  teachers,  a  few  of  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  and  night  students.” 
Comment  is  made  that  “the  relations  between 
library  and  school  workers  are  friendly  but  the 

librarian  and  the  library  are  accepted  as  an 

incidental  rather  than  an  integral  part  of  the 
school'  and  its  work.”  According  to  this  report, 
during  eighteen  years,  twenty  such  branches 
were  established  and  thirteen  of  these  were  given 
up  after  varying  terms  of  existence.  It  is 

evident  from  reports  of  the  Cleveland  Public 
Library  of  later  date,  that  in  the  school 

branches,  which  now  number  twenty-two,  no 
effort  is  made  to  reach  the  adult  members  of  the 


community.  These  branches,  however,  are  used 
by  the  children  of  other  schools  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  beside  the  schools  in  which  the  branches 
are  housed. 

Detroit 

Detroit  conditions  have  been  outlined  in  a  re¬ 
port  by  Miss  Jessie  Tompkins,  Chief  of  the 
Schools  Division  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library. 
She  says: 

“The  Extension  Department  of  this  Library  operates 
what  is  known  to  the  system  as  sub-branches — small 
circulating  book  collections  in  factories,  institutions, 
stores,  schools,  .etc.,  in  charge  of  library  assistants  and 
open  at  one  or  more  periods  a  week. 

“In  most  cases  no  provision  is  made  for  a  reading 
room,  the  space  only  allowing  for  the  exchange  of 
books.  Nine  of  these  sub-branches  are  in  elementary 
school  buildings.  Placing  them  in  the  schools  has 
been  primarily  for  the  economic  reason  of  securing  heat, 
light  and  janitor  service;  the  books,  equipment  and 
personal  service  being  supplied  by  the  library.  Altho 
these  sub-branches  in  schools  are  open  to  adults  and 
to  other  schools  in  the  neighborhood,  the  adult  circula¬ 
tion  is  small. 

“Sub-branches  as  a  rule  are  located  where  residents 
of  the  district  have  no  access  to  a  regular  Branch 
Library.  The  size  of  the  sub-branch  book  collection 
varies  from  about  five  to  twenty-five  hundred  volumes, 
according  to  demand.  The  adult  books  are  changed 
from  time  to  time.  The  sub-branches  are  open  during 
•  the  summer  with  small  circulations. 

“Generally  speaking,  the  situation  of  the  library 
room  is  in  a  large  well-lighted  basement.  When  this 
is  not  available,  quarters  may  be  given  us  in  a  smaller 
room  in  the  main  part  of  the  building,  or,  as  a  last 
resort,  books  are  circulated  in  corridors.  There  are 
no  separate  outside  entrances. 

“If  a  school  offers  satisfactory  quarters  in  a  district 
where  we  have  decided  sub-branch  service  is  advisable, 
we  frequently  place  the  collection  there  for  the  sake 
of  the  economic  considerations  stated  before,  but  we 
are  not  so  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  sub-branches 
in  schools  that  we  have  cared  to  join  with  the  Board 
of  Education  in  a  definite,  comprehensive  plan  provid¬ 
ing  for  library  quarters  in  new  schools  as  they  may  be 
built. 

“Economic  considerations  aside,  and  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  service  merely.  I  believe  we  hold  the  opinion 
that  a  sub-branch  located  outside  a  public  school  is 
more  favorable  to  an  all-round  kind  of  work  and  serves 
a  larger  adult  patronage.” 

No  story  hours  are  attempted  in  Detroit  and 
from  a  schedule  attached  to  Miss  Tompkins’ 
report,  it  is  observed  that  these  sub-branches 
are  open  only  during  certain  periods  during  the 
week,  these  periods  varying  in  every  school. 

St.  Louis 

The  St.  Louis  Public  Library  is  at  present 
about  to  open  two  branch  libraries  in  new 
.school  buildings.  Quarters  for  the  library  were 
included  in  the  original  plans  of  the  buildings 
and  consist  of  one  large  room  on  the  ground 
floor  and  a  small  workroom.  There  are  separate 
outside  extrances.  Heat  and  light  as  well  as 
janitor  service  are  to  be  provided  by  the  school. 

I  he  equipment  has  been  provided  thru  special 
memorial  bequests  made  to  the  Board  of  Educa- 
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tion.  Books  are  provided  by  the  Public  Library, 
Which  will  maintain  and  operate  the  branches. 
The  branches  will  open  with  collections  of  4,000 
to  5,000  books.  The  staff  in  each  case  will  in¬ 
clude  a  librarian,  one  assistant  who  will  take 
charge  of  the  children’s  work,  one  full  time 


schools  are  not  in  session.  Classrooms  of  the 
regular  size  were  used  for  branch  library  pur¬ 
poses  in  the  beginning,  but  these  were  found 
to  be  too  small,  and  the  boards  are  making  pro¬ 
vision  in  all  new  buildings  for  much  more  com¬ 
modious  quarters.  To  quote  one  of  the  reports: 


A  MORNING  IN  THE  SOUTH  HIGH  SCHOOL  BRANCH  OF  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


shelver,  and  one  boy  who  will  be  on  duty  in  the 
evenings.  The  branches  are  to  be  open  during 
regular  hours,  nine  to  nine,  but  will  for  the 
present  not  be  open  on  Sundays.  Every  effort 
is  to  be  made  both  to  co-operate  with  the  schools 
in  which  the  libraries  are  housed,  and  with  other 
neighboring  schools,  in  their  work,  while  also 
developing  (he  use  of  the  library  by  the  general 
public.  One  other  new  school  has  been  built 
having  similar  quarters  for  library  use  and 
others  still  are  in  contemplation.  If  the  new 
school  branches  prove  successful,  it  is  expected 
that  future  development  of  the  St.  Louis  Public 
Library  system  may  be  worked  out  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  along  these  lines. 

Grand  Rapids 

The  Grand  Rapids  Public  Library  reports 
show'  that  there  are  at  present  in  Grand  Rapids 
twelve  branch  libraries  in  school  buildings. 
This  was  one  of  the  first  cities  to  make  the  ex¬ 
periment,  the  first  branch  being  opened  in  1906. 
Separate  entrances  and  separate  heating  facili¬ 
ties  are  provided  for  community  use  while  the 


“The  branch  libraries  are  equipped  with  from  fifteen 
lo  thirty-five  hundred  volumes,  of  which  about  half  are 
for  children  and  the  rest  for  adults.  Each  is  supplied 
with  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  current  periodicals  in 
English  and  special  periodical  literature  in  foreign 
languages,  adapted  to  the  population  of  the  district. 
The  use  of  books  intended  for  children  and  adults  is 
carefully  studied  so  as  to  keep  only  ’live’  books  upon 
the  shelves,  and  to  return  any  unused  books  to  the  cen¬ 
tral  general  library.5' 

The  annual  reports  of  this  library  also  show 
that  various  means  have  been  employed  to  ad¬ 
vertise  these  branches.  In  one  report  mention 
is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  librarian  had  called 
upon  the  pastors  of  the  churches  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  enlist  their  co-operation  in  the  work. 
Also  exhibitions  of  the  work  of  the  children 
were  hung  in  one  library  during  the  summer 
months.  The  interest  of  the  children  in  the  ex¬ 
hibits  brought  many  of  the  parents.  The  library 
rooms  may  be  used  for  neighborhood  meetings. 
A  weekly  story  hour  is  conducted  during  the 
season,  and  “systematic  instruction  of  school 
children  in  the  use  of  the  Library  is  one  of  the 
regular  features  of  the  work  with  schools.  This 
includes  some  idea  of  classification,  the  arrange- 
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ment  of  the  books,  the  eard  catalog,  how  to  use 
it,  with  practice  work,  etc.” 

The  relations  between  the  Public  Library  and 
the  Schools  in  Grand  Rapids  are  unusually 
close.  Here  the  plan  of  operating  branch  li¬ 
braries  in  school  buildings  is  found  to  work 
under  as  nearly  ideal  conditions  as  are  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

Kansas  City 

Kansas  City  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
place  where  the  plan  has  met  with  the  greatest 
success.  As  very  full  material  has  been  avail¬ 
able  on  branches  in  this  city,  it  is  possible  to 
study  them  in  some  detail.  A  report  made  by 
Librarian  Purd  B.  Wright  to  a  committee  of  the 
A.  L.  A.  gives  information  on  various  phases  of 
the  work.  In  condensed  form  the  facts  given  in 
this  report  are  as  follows: 

The  Public  Library  is  under  the  Board  of 
Education  and  financial  support  comes  to  it 
from  the  school  fund.  There  is  a  library  com¬ 
mittee,  composed  of  two  members  of  the  Board. 

There  are  seven  branch  libraries  in  school 
buildings  in  Kansas  City,  two  of  them  in  high 
schools  and  five  in  grade  schools.  Each  branch 
has  an  outside  entrance  and  serves  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  a  separate  library  branch.  There  has 
been  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  general  public 
to  come  to  a  branch  in  a  school  house.  The 
adult  circulation  averages  about  fifty  per  cent. 
Branches  are  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  9  p.  m.  on 
school  days  and  during  regular  branch  hours 
when  the  school  is  closed. 

Classes  receive  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 
library,  and  the  librarian  consults  with  depart¬ 
ment  heads  and  individual  teachers  in  giving 
suggestions  for  supplemental  references.  The 
librarian  is  treated  as  a  member  of  the  faculty. 
Special  attention  is  paid  to  tributary  schools, 
and  classes  visit  the  branch  for  library  instruc¬ 
tion.  The  children’s  librarian  and  the  branch 
librarian  keep  in  close  touch  with  all  schools. 
Story  hours  are  held  on  Saturday  mornings. 

In  high  school  branches 

“The  arrangement  is  that  of  most  public  library 
branches,  a  reading  room  for  adults  on  one  side  with 
stacks  at  the  back,  and  a  children’s  room  on  the  other 
side.  The  delivery  desk  is  between  the  two  rooms  and 
opposite  the  outside  entrance.  These  branches  are 
open  from  2  to  6  p.  m.  on  Sundays.  In  both  cases,  the 
staff  consists  of  the  branch  librarian  and  four  full  time 
trained  assistants.  One  page  gives  thirty  hours  a  week 
and  one  of  the  advanced  typewriting  students  is  usually 
at  the  disposal  of  the  library  one  period  a  day. 

“The  public  does  not  seem  to  hesitate  to  use  the  li¬ 
braries  because  of  their  location  in  school  buildings. 
Most  of  the  adult  borrowers  come  in  from  3  to  9  p.  m. 
The  usual  library  advertising  is  done  each  week  in  the 
local  papers.  Visits  to  business  houses  are  made  and 
posters  are  distributed. 

“The  disadvantages  of  the  system  as  here  used  are 
partly  due  to  growth.  There  is  not  sufficient  floor  space 
in  one  instance  to  accommodate  both  the  school  and 


the  public.  There  is  need  of  alcove  rooms  reserved  for 
the  public  during  school  hours.  Future  buildings  will 
probably  remedy  these  defects.  School  library  work  is 
very  different  from  public  library  work.  The  school 
point  of  view  must  be  understood,  There  is  more  con¬ 
tinuity  in  school  reference  work  than  in  public  refer¬ 
ence  work,  and  the  one  who  does  this  should  follow  the 
work  of  the  classes.  Also,  there  should  be  someone 
in  charge  who  understands  boys  and  girls  of  high 
school  age. 

“There  are  splendid  advantages  in  the  opportunity 
to  demonstrate  the  use  of  the  library  after  school  days, 
and  to  form  in  students  a  literary  habit.  The  use  of 
the  library  by  others  does  not  in  any  way  disturb  the 
students.  There  is  economy  in  a  common  larger  book 
collection  of  20,000  volumes  and  in  the  use  of  a  single 
staff.” 

As  to  the  libraries  located  in  grade  schools, 
“periods  for  reference  study  work  assigned  by 
teachers  make  the  child  feel  at  home  in  the  li¬ 
brary  and  create  the  habit  of  going  there  for  a 
source  of  information.”  Instruction  in  the  use 
of  the  library  is  given  by  the  librarians  to  the 
upper  grades  of  nearby  schools,  as  these  school 
libraries  serve  the  whole  community.  .  .  . 
One  point  in  favor  of  school  libraries  is  that 
they  reach  the  older  people  thru  the  children. 

Toledo 

In  Toledo,  Ohio,  a  five-year  survey  was  made 
by  the  Public  Library  covering  1914  to  1918. 
The  report  states : 

“As  it  is  impracticable  for  the  city  to  build  and 
maintain  as  many  branch  libraries  in  separate  build¬ 
ings  as  would  be  necessary  to  provide  universal  library 
service,  other  means  of  attaining  this  end  must  be 
found.  As  this  report  goes  to  press,  an  agreement  is 
being  concluded  between  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  Library  Board  for  the  placing  of  branch  library 
rooms  in  new  school  buildings  in  neighborhoods  not 
now  supplied  with  library  service.  These  branch  li¬ 
braries  in  schools  will  be  for  community  use  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  outside  entrances.  It  is  expected  that  not 
less  than  ten  new  school  buildings  will  be  built  during 
the  next  ten  years,  most  of  which  will  be  in  districts  not 
now  served  by  the  library.  Library  and  school  authori¬ 
ties  will  co-operate  closely  and  correlate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  two  systems.  Any  future  building  of 
branch  libraries  will  be  based  on  the  school  program.” 

In  a  letter  of  recent  date,  the  librarian,  Mr. 
Herbert  S.  Hirshberg,  outlines  the  more  recent 
developments  in  Toledo: 

“Up  to  this  time  but  one  branch  of  this  type  has 
been  opened,  which  began  operation  in  April.  1921. 
This  room  is  about  twenty-five  by  sixty-eight  with  an 
outside  entrance  and  heating  plant.  It  has  a  book 
capacity  for  about  five  thousand  volumes,  and  is  ex¬ 
cellently  lighted  both  for  day  and  night  use.  The 
staff  consists  of  a  branch  librarian  and  one  trained 
assistant,  with  two  part  time  pages  and  some  training 
class  help.  The  hours  are  from  10:00  to  5:30  on 
Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday,  and  from  12:30  to 
8:00  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday.  At  the 
school  branch,  children  are  excluded  after  5:30  unless 
accompanied  by  their  parents.  This  rule  is  enforced  in 
order  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  library  by  adults  in 
the  evenings.  .  .  . 

“At  present,  the  adult  use  is  about  forty  per  cent  of 
the  total  and  is  constantly  growing,  so  that  we  hope  bv 
our  experience  to  refute  the  general  idea  that  libraries 
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in  school  buildings  cannot  attract  adult  patronage. 
Except  that  we  do  not  plan  for  as  large  collections  in 
the  school  branches  as  in  our  independent  branches,  I 
cannot  see  why  service  cannot  be  otherwise  as  good  as 
in  the  independent  branches.” 

The  library  room  is  for  exclusive  library  use, 
but  according  to  the  agreement  between  the  Li¬ 
brary  Board  and  the  School  Board,  ‘‘this  use 
may  be  discontinued  by  either  Board,  on  giving 
one  year’s  notice  to  the  other;  or  such  use  may 
be  discontinued  at  any  time  by  mutual  consent.” 

Mr.  Hirshberg  adds: 

“We  do  not  anticipate  the  ejection  of  the  library, 
as  we  feel  it  will  become  too  important  to  the  work  of 
the  school  to  have  it  forced  out,  even  under  crowded 
conditions. 

“One  more  school  branch  library  is  completed  and 
equipped,  and  is  awaiting  the  time  when  we  can  fur¬ 
nish  sufficient  staff  for  its  operation,  which  we  hope  will 
be  not  later  than  the  first  of  the  year.  This  branch  is 
of  a  slightly  different  type  and  consists  of  two  adjoining 
rooms  with  an  alcove  between,  admitting  fair  tho  not 
complete  supervision  from  one  room  to  the  other. 

“Two  school  buildings  containing  branch  library 
rooms  are  under  construction,  and  as  the  school  build¬ 
ing  program  contemplates  the  erection  and  enlargement 
of  twelve  more  buildings  within  the  next  year,  we  shall 
probably  have  several  more  branches  of  this  kind  in  the 
near  future.” 

MILWAUKEE 

Milwaukee  conditions  are  described  in  a  state¬ 
ment  which,  to  quote  Librarian  Matthew  S.  Dud¬ 
geon,  he  and  the  supervisor  of  extensions  of  the 
Milwaukee  Library,  “have  agreed  upon  as  re¬ 
flecting  what  we  consider  our  experience  with 
placing  branches  in  public  school  buildings.” 

“The  Milwaukee  Public  Library  maintains  three 
branch  libraries  in  school  buildings  which  are  open  to 
the  general  public  as  well  as  to  the  scholars  of  the 
school.  We  are  not  considering  placing  more  branches 
in  these  buildings  since  we  do  not  consider  them  to  be 
effective  as  branches.. 

“While  theoretically  it  should  be  cheaper  to  maintain 
a  branch  library  in  a  school  building  than  in  a  rented 
store  front  or  similar  room,  we  find  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  It  has  actually  cost  us  more  in  extra  janitor  fees 
and  similar  expenses  to  maintain  a  library  in  a  school 
building  than  it  has  in  a  rented  store  front  building. 

“In  the  second  place,  the  rooms  which  we  have  been 
able  to  secure  in  school  buildings  are  generally  in  the 
basement  and  are  somewhat  dark  and  forbidding. 

“In  the  third  place,  the  maintenance  of  quiet  and 
good  order  is  somewhat  more  difficult  than  it  is  in 
other  buildings,  arising  partly  from  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  complete  control  of  the  surroundings. 

“In  the  fourth  place,  these  school  buildings  are  not 
as  well  patronized  as  some  of  our  other  branches  since 
adults  appear  to  be  reluctant  to  go  into  school  buildings 
and  since  even  the  children  appear  to  have  a  prejudice 
against  returning  to  their  school  building  after  they 
have  once  left  it. 

“In  the  fifth  place,  we  feel  that  a  branch  library 
should  be  placed  on  a  business  street  where  the  passing 
traffic  is  heavy.” 

Los  Angeles 

On  Los  Angeles,  Librarian  Everett  R.  Perry 
writes:  “We  have  tried  branch  libraries  in 
school  buildings  and  cannot  say  they  were  very 


successful.  They  were  small,  open  only  two 
days  each  week.” 

Several  of  the  separate  branches  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  are  the  outcome  of  stations  started  in 
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KARNES  SCHOOL  BRANCH,  KANSAS  CITY 


CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  KANSAS  CITY 
HERE  ARE  SHOWN  TWO  OF  THE  KANSAS  CITY  SCHOOL 
BRANCHES.  THE  CHILDREN’S  ROOM  OF  THE  CENTRAL 
HIGH  SCHOOL  HAS  BEEN  ENLARGED  SO  THAT  THE 
BRANCH  HAS  NOW  AN  AREA  OF  4800  SQUARE  FEET. 
TWO  NEW  BRANCHES  PLANNED  ARE  TO  HAVE  AREAS  OF 
5200  AND  6800  FEET  RESPECTIVELY. 


school  buildings,  giving  neighborhood  service 
with  local  volunteer  workers,  sometimes  directed 
by  the  Parent-Teacher  Associations.  Mr.  Perry 
concludes : 

“Theoretically,  the  combination  of  school  and  public 
library  under  the  same  roof  is  desirable,  being  an 
economical  administration  of  city  funds,  making  the 
school  plant  available  out  of  school  hours,  and  using 
it  as  a  neighborhood  center.  Better  use  is  made  of  the 
library  by  the  children  in  the  school  than  if  they  had 
to  go  some  distance  to  reach  the  library. 

“In  practice,  however,  our  schools  have  so  quickly 
outgrown  their  equipment  that  the  library  has  naturally 
been  crowded  out.  Unless  the  building  is  originally 
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planned  with  an  outside  entrance  to  the  library  room, 
there  are  always  troublesome  questions  of  discipline, 
either  in  the  hallways  or  on  the  school  grounds.  This 
phase  of  our  work  has  been  only  incidental — a  matter 
of  necessity  for  the  time  being.” 

Newark 

In  Newark,  New  Jersey,  such  experience  as  has 
been  gained  is/  described  in  a  report  sent  by  Li¬ 
brarian  John  Cotton  Dana.  The  report  follows 
in  part: 

“The  Newark  Library  has  made  several  experiments 
in  school  branch  libraries  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Our  experiences  have  been,  first,  with  a  two 
months’  experiment  in  four  all-year  schools  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  and,  second,  with  two 
branches  later  established  in  the  two  schools  where  the 
most  successful  work  was  done,  for  three  and  four 
years,  respectively.  In  each  case  the  school  supplied 
the  room,  janitor  and  other  necessary  service,  the  Li¬ 
brary  supplying  books  and  assistants  and  furniture, 
temporarily.” 

As  to  the  summer  school  branches,  they  were 
open  from  July  1st  to  August  31st,  1915.  There 
were  about  eighteen  hundred  pupils  in  each 
school.  Hours  on  all  school  days  were  9:30 
to  1:00,  and  from  2  to  5:30,  and  for  the  gene¬ 
ral  public  from  2  to  5:00.  Classes  were  sched¬ 
uled  for  attendance  in  groups,  by  arrangement 
between  teacher  and  librarian,  thus  controll¬ 
ing  somewhat  the  rush  after  school  hours,  and 
bringing  together  at  the  same  time  children  of 
the  same  reading  ability.  The  collections  in¬ 
cluded  about  twelve  hundred  books. 

At  one  school  simple  instruction  was  given 
by  the  librarian  upon  the  arrangement  of  books 
on  the  shelves,  proper  handling  of  books,  etc., 
with  special  reference  work  for  8th  grade  chil¬ 
dren.  Eighth  grade  assistants  were  appointed 
to  help  at  the  noon  hour  and  after  school,  and 
two  boys  regularly  delivered  material  sent  from 
the  main  library  to  teachers.  Out  of  the  forty- 
one  teachers  in  the  school,  thirty-four  made  ac¬ 
tive  use  of  the  library  personally,  chiefly  as  a 
medium  between  the  teacher  and  the  main  li¬ 
brary.  On  an  average  two  hundred  books  were 
lent  daily.  The  proportion  of  books  lent  to 
adults  was  negligible,  due  first,  of  course,  to  the 
fact  that  the  Library  was  not  open  in  the  evening 
or  on  Sundays. 

“Records  were  kept  at  the  Cleveland  School  lo  ascer¬ 
tain  the  use  of  the  school  library  by  children  from  other 
schools  than  Cleveland.  We  found  that  sixteen  other 
schools,  distant  from  one-half  to  one-fourth  of  a  mile, 
used  the  library  549  times  in  ten  days. 

“Since  we  never  reached  the  point  of  opening  the 
branches  Saturdays  and  evenings,  we  cannot  report  on 
use  by  adults.  Because  of  lack  of  funds,  these  branches 
were  closed  in  April  1919,  and  we  have  not  since  been 
able  to  resume  work  with  school  branch  libraries.” 

Galveston 

lit  Galveston,  Texas,  the  plan  was  developed 
for  a  different  reason  from  those  in  other  cities. 

In  a  memorial  book  to  Henry  Rosenberg, 
benefactor  of  the  Galveston  Library,  published 
in  1918,  is  the  statement: 


“Conditions  in  Galveston  required  that  the  use  of 
library  privileges  by  the  colored  citizens  should  be 
separate  and  distinct  from  their  use  by  the  white  peo¬ 
ple.  It  was  by  means  of  a  branch  library  that  the 
Rosenberg  Library  Board  of  Directors  attempted  to 
meet  the  problem.  So  far  as  we  know  this  was  the 
first  branch  library  for  colored  people  to  be  established 
anywhere  in  the  country.  The  plan  has  proved  a 
decided  success  with  us.” 

A  handbook  on  the  Colored  Branch,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1918  by  the  Rosenberg  Library  gives 
this  additional  information: 

“The  Colored  Branch  Library  was  opened  in  an  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  Colored  High  School  for  public  use  in 
January,  1905,  with  about  eleven  hundred  volumes  and 
twenty-one  current  periodicals.  In  the  very  first  year 
the  use  of  the  library  was  large,  and  it  has  grown  in 
size  and  use  year  by  year.  The  Branch  now  has  a 
well  chosen  collection  of  about  three  thousand  volumes.” 
Librarian  Frank  C.  Patten  adds  in  a  letter: 

“Our  experience  has  been  very  favorable  to  the  plan 
of  a  branch  library  closely  connected  with  a  school 
building.  The  principal  of  the  high  school  for  colored 
children  is  given  general  charge  of  the  branch  library. 
The  detail  work  of  the  branch,  which  is  kept  open 
about  six  hours  a  day  is  done  by  a  colored  girl  who 
has  had  at  least  a  high  school  education.” 

Minneapolis 

The  point  of  view  and  some  points  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  in  Minneapolis,  are  given  as  follows 
in  a  letter  by  Miss  Gratia  Countryman,  librarian 
of  the  Public  Library: 

“Our  seven  small  branches  in  school  buildings  and 
the  two  which  are  fully-equipped  regular  branches  con¬ 
nected  with  junior  high  schools,  are  each  and  all  open 
to  the  general  public.  We  have  done  everything  within 
reason  to  call  the  attention  of  adults  to  the  fact  that  the 
branch  is  for  general  use.  We  have  sent  notes  home  by 
the  children,  we  have  talked  to  parent  and  teacher 
organizations,  and  have  advertised  in  the  local  papers. 
But  the  use  by  adults  still  remains  very  small  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  use  by  the  children. 

“I  believe  that  school  branches  are  very  profitable, 
and  I  expect  to  increase  largely  the  number  of  such 
branches  during  the  next  few  years  in  co-operation  with 
the  School  Board,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  such 
branches  take  the  place  of  regular  library  branches 
in  branch  buildings. 

"The  small  school  branches  are  open  from  one  until 
five  in  the  afternoon.  We  close  at  five  o’clock  because 
I  he  School  Board  allows  the  fires  to  go  down  so  low 
that  we  cannot  keep  them  open  longer.  Our  school 
branches,  and  everything  connected  with  them,  are 
under  the  administration  of  the  Library,  as  I  believe 
they  should  be.” 

Dayton 

In  Dayton.  Ohio,  four  branches  were  opened 
to  the  public  in  four  school  buildings  in  1903. 
Says  a  report: 

“Thru  teachers’  and  parents’  associations,  the  Librar¬ 
ian  was  able  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Library 
Board  and  Board  of  Education  to  permit  the  experiment. 
Notwithstanding  many  inconveniences  on  both  sides  for 
teachers  and  library  workers,  due  to  lack  of  adaptation 
of  the  older  school  buildings,  the  experiment  was  suc¬ 
cessful  in  a  number  of  ways.  It  brought  the  library 
nearer  to  the  homes,  where  parents  and  children  could 
enjoy  the  books  equally,  and  where  teachers  could  make 
ready  use  of  them  for  class  work;  it  afforded  a  certain 
amount  of  reference  work,  and  acquainted  the  hoy  or 
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girl  not  likely  to  reach  the  high  school  with  a  broader 
outlook  than  otherwise  might  come  to  him.” 

In  1917,  according  to  this  report,  in  new 
buildings  being  erected,  a  community  library 
bad  been  definitely  provided  for  in  one,  and 
temporary  quarters  assured  in  three  others.  The 
report  continues: 

"The  essentials  are  a  large  well  lighted  room  at  the 
main  entrance,  which  may  serve  the  teachers  and  chil¬ 
dren  during  the  day  as  a  working  laboratory  under  the 
skilled  library  assistant;  and  after  school,  until  nine 
o’clock,  serve  as  library  and  reading  room  for  the  gen¬ 
eral  public.  Each  community  with  a  new  school  should 
have  such  a  public  library  branch.  Under  such  condi¬ 
tions,  books  and  daily  service  equivalent  to  that  now 
rendered  by  the  Carnegie  branches  may  be  secured  in 
most  effective  relationship  to  the  schools  and  to  the 
general  public,  and  may  promote  upon  the  best  lines 
co-operation  with  community  interests  of  the  whole 
district  at  about  one-fifth  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer.” 

Of  one  existing  branch  the  statement  is  made: 

“The  work  of  this  Branch  for  the  general  public  last 
year  (altho  so  severely  handicapped  by  not  having 
a  separate  room) ,  was  nevertheless  one-half  the  circula¬ 
tion  of  a  Carnegie  branch,  altho  the  latter  was  open 
double  the  number  of  hours.” 

Terre  Haute 

Information  regarding  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  was 
supplied  in  a  letter  from  the  assistant  librarian, 
Miss  Grace  E.  Davis,  who  writes: 

“This  library  has  maintained  branches  in  school 
buildings  since  1914.  Since  that  time  eight  branch  li¬ 
braries  have  been  opened  in  school  buildings.  Three 
of  these  are  open  only  three  days  a  week.  They  have 
been  opened  usually  at  the  request  of  the  parents  and 
teachers  of  the  communities  and  they  have  given  their 
loyal  support  to  the  undertaking. 

“All  school  buildings  erected  since  this  plan  was 
adopted  have  included  a  library  with  an  outside  en¬ 
trance.  The  fact  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  libraries 
still  under  the  direct  control  of  the  School  Board  makes 
this  plan  feasible  here. 

“The  children  are  sent  in  for  work  and  are  given 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library.  The  libraries  are 
open  from  12:30  to  8  p.  m.  except  Sundays  and  holidays. 
There  is  the  advantage  of  cheaper  running  expenses,  tho 
sometimes  we  are  shifted  from  room  to  room  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  school.  We  have  to  have  separate 
janitor  service  in  some  cases. 

“My  personal  opinion  is  that  branches  are  better  in 
separate  buildings,  but  we  could  not  have  reached  so 
large  a  number  of  our  people  in  any  other  way,  and 
since  we  cannot  have  separate  buildings  we  are  glad 
to  have  them  as  they  are  and  probably  they  will  become 
so  much  a  part  of  the  community  that  they  will  out¬ 
grow  their  present  quarters  in  time  to  come.” 

Evansville 

In  Evansville,  Ind.,  a  branch  in  a  high  school 
was  opened  in  1920  under'  seemingly  auspicious 
conditions.  But  the  geographical  location  of 
the  school  proved  to  be  unfortunate  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  branch  as  a  community  library,  and 
it  was  withdrawn.  According  to  Librarian  Ethel 
F.  McCullough: 

“The  opening  of  such  a  branch  is  always  experi¬ 
mental,  and  the  success  of  a  school  library  in  one 
neighborhood  is  no  reason  at  all  for  assuming  that  one 
will  succeed  in  another.  ... 

“However,  this  proves  nothing  on  the  side  of  the  un¬ 


success  of  the  school  library.  For  seven  years  we  have 
maintained  flourishing  libraries  in  grade  school  build¬ 
ings  which  reach  all  classes  of  people  in  their  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  These  have  usually  been  opened  as  school 
libraries  only,  but  within  a  short  time  have  developed 
into  centers  for  general  circulation.  From  being  open 
a  few  hours  in  the  morning  they  open  first  one  afternoon 
and  evening  a  week.  As  the  work  grows  they  open 
oftener.  At  the  Wheeler  School  the  library  is  a  regular 
branch  open  seven  days  a  week.  Here  more  books  are 
issued  to  adults  than  to  children,  and  the  most  serious 
kind  of  library  work  is  done. 

“The  other  schools  are  all  stations,  with  the  book 
stock  varying  in  size  from  four  or  five  hundred  to  three 
or  four  thousand  volumes.  As  soon  as  the  adult  books- 
are  read  in  one  station  they  are  shifted  to  another;  not 
in  large  groups  but  a  few  at  a  time. 

“I  thoroly  believe  in  the  expediency  of  using  the 
schools  as  library  centers.  I  use  the  word  expediency 
advisedly,  because  of  course  you  can  carry  on  more  ac¬ 
tivities  in  your  own  building  than  you  can  ever  carry 
on  in  another  organization’s  territory.  Then,  too,  the 
school  library  offers  a  fine  field  for  unhappy  complica¬ 
tions  which  may  develop  between  two  different  boards. 
The  spirit  of  live  and  let  live  must  control  the  venture 
if  it  is  to  be  a  success.” 

Gary 

Librarian  Louis  J.  Bailey  reports  on  Gary: 

“We  had  two  branches  in  schools  at  one  time,  but 
that  in  the  Froebel  school  was  moved  to  a  library- 
building  across  the  street  in  1917,  and  the  branch  in 
the  Emerson  school  was  closed  for  lack  of  adequate 
finances  in  1918. 

“The  rooms  for  our  branches  did  not  have  direct  out¬ 
side  entrances,  but  were  corner  rooms  the  first  door 
from  the  entrance,  and  we  were  able  to  keep  them  open 
evenings. 

“In  those  branches  the  furnishings  and  the  room  were- 
supplied  by  the  school,  the  librarians  and  books  were- 
supplied  by  the  library.  The  librarian  was  a  member - 
of  the  staff.  The  branches  were  open  from  ten  to  five, 
and  three  evenings  a  week  from  seven  to  nine.  The- 
collections  numbered  about  three  thousand  books  ini 
each  branch,  about  two-thirds  being  juvenile. 

“For  a  time  certain  elementary  classes  were  assigned' 
definite  hours  to  visit  the  library  for  reading.  In  the- 
Emerson  School,  which  had  a  larger  number  of  high; 
school  students,  the  regular  class  visits  of  elementary 
pupils  continued  for  a  while,  and  the  library  seemed' 
to  us  to  develop  mainly  into  a  study  hour  for  highj 
school  students.  The  school  even  asked  us  to  check; 
the  attendance  of  classes.  This  we  objected  to,  and' 
finally  a  teacher  or  a  monitor  was  sent  to  do  that: 
work.  The  whole  situation  developed  so  unsatisfactorily 
that  we  were  glad  when  the  lack  of  funds  two  years 
ago  compelled  us  to  abandon  the  library.  We  re¬ 
ceived  practically  no  circulation  among  the  people  in; 
that  vicinity.  If  we  were  asked  to  re-establish  a  branch- 
in  that  locality  we  should  not  wish  to  do  it  in  the- 
school  building. 

“The  other  branch  in  the  Froebel  school  building; 
was  in  a  foreign  locality  and  of  course  we  did  a  great 
deal  with  the  children.  Attracting  the  adults  was  a- 
very  different  proposition,  and  the  room  given  us- 
was  too  small  to  carry  on  the  work  adequately.  Con¬ 
sequently  we  raised  sufficient  funds  for  the  erection  of 
a  branch  library  building  near  by. 

“From  our  experience  I  feel  it  is  better  to  separate 
the  public  library  from  the  school.  The  general  con¬ 
ditions  for  conducting  a  school  library  are  so  different 
from  those  in  a  public  library  that  the  school  library 
should  be  by  itself  and  the  public  library  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful  must  be  separate.” 
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From  these  reports  it  is  evident  how  varying 
are  the  provisions  under  which  the  plan  of 
branch  libraries  in  school  buildings  has  been 
tried.  The  conditions  which  make  for  the 
greater  or  less  success  of  the  scheme  seem  clear, 
and  the  plan  has  succeeded  in  these  cities  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  measure  in  which  the  necessary 
conditions  have  been  met. 

The  outstanding  advantage  of  the  plan  is  the 
tremendous  saving  in  the  cost.  Having  the  li¬ 
brary  quarters  provided  and  having  no  over¬ 
head  expense  in  maintaining  them  is  an  econ¬ 
omy.  In  this  way  it  has  been  possible  to  ex¬ 
tend  library  service  to  many  localities  which 
would  otherwise  be  without  it.  As  Mr.  Hirsh- 
berg  has  said:  “it  is  unfair  that  some  of  the 
people  should  have  to  pay  for  library  service 
to  others  when  they  do  not  themselves  have  it 
easily  accessible.” 

Even  in  places  which  have  not  had  as  great 
success  as  others,  it  has  been  definitely  proven 
that  the  advantage  to  the  schools  has  been  very 
great.  Also  thru  this  channel  children  may  be 
more  conveniently  instructed  in  the  proper  use 
of  a  library,  and  may  acquire  an  intimacy  with 
one,  and  a  habit  of  using  it  on  all  occasions 
which  will  last  after  the  school  years  are  past. 
In  addition  to  the  advantage  to  the  pupils  the 
advantage  to  the  teacher  has  also  been  very 
great. 

As  to  the  requisite  features  for  success: 

First  it  seems  necessary  that  there  should  be 
a  clear  understanding  between  the  Library 
Board  and  the  School  Board.  The  relations  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  in  connection  with  the  furthering 
of  library  service  thru  school  buildings,  both 
to  the  school  and  to  the  outside  community, 
should  be  firmly  established. 

Secondly,  if  such  a  library  is  to  be  entirely 
successful,  experience  has  taught  that  the  quar¬ 
ters  to  be  used  for  this  purpose  must  be  definite¬ 
ly  included  in  the  plan  of  the  school  building 
before  the  building  is  erected.  Also  it  has  been 
found  necessary  that  the  library  should  have 
its  separate  outside  entrance  and  an  independent 
heating  and  lighting  system.  The  separate  en¬ 
trance  makes  the  library  more  accessible  to  the 
public  and  keeps  it  from  appearing  to  be  a 
library  maintained  only  for  the  school.  In  this 
way  the  problem  of  attracting  the  adults  of  the 
community  is  made  much  easier.  The  in¬ 
dependent  heating  and  lighting  facilities  make 
it  possible  to  open  the  library  after  school 
hours  in  the  evening,  and  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays. 

Thirdly,  the  size  of  the  space  alloted  for  li¬ 
brary  purposes  must  be  large  enough.  Where 
disadvantages  have  been  noted  the  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  space  has  been  a  contributing  cause  ol 


failure.  In  Chicago  and  in  Gary  this  factor  was 
assigned  as  one  reason  for  their  unhappy  ex¬ 
periences.  And  in  Kansas  City,  with  its  success, 
the  main  disadvantage  commented  on  was  that 
due  to  the  growth  of  the  branch  libraries  in¬ 
sufficient  space  had  been  given  them. 

Fourthly,  to  make  the  library  a  really  vital 
force  in  the  community,  consistent  and  well 
planned  publicity  must  be  used.  This  is  more 
important  than  if  the  library  were  housed  in  its 
own  independent  building;  as  a,  separate  build¬ 
ing,  being  more  conspicuous,  is  in  itself  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  library  service.  In  the  accounts 
given  above  many  different  ways  of  gaining 
publicity  have  been  suggested.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  it  is  particularly  necessary  that  visits  be 
made  to  any  other  schools  in  the  neighborhood, 
both  public  and  parochial.  They  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  library  has  been  planned 
as  far  as  possible  to  meet  their  needs  as  well  as 
the  needs  of  the  school  in  which  the  library  is 
housed.  Instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library  is 
another  very  important  phase  of  the  work,  as 
is  also  the  story  hour,  which  should  be  carried 
on  thruout  the  year. 

Visits  should  also  be  made  to  other  organiza¬ 
tions  and  institutions  of  the  neighborhood,  to 
pastors  of  churches,  to  clubs  and  parent-teacher 
organizations.  Other  forms  of  advertising  em¬ 
ployed  have  been  house  to  house  canvasses,  dis¬ 
tribution  of  posters,  slides  in  moving  picture 
shows,  advertisements  in  local  papers,  lists  dis¬ 
tributed  to  children  and  sent  to  parents,  and 
bulletin  boards.  Some  libraries  have  permitted 
various  neighborhood  agencies  to  make  use  of 
their  room. 

Fifthly,  as  regards  the  school  itself,  the  closest 
co-operation  must  be  sought.  The  librarian 
should  have  a  definite  knowledge  of  the  courses 
of  study,  should  prepare  lists  of  books  to 
correlate  with  school  work,  should  visit  each 
room  and  department  in  the  school  and  try  to 
make  the  library  of  service  to  each  and  every 
one. 

Lastly,  the  library  should  endeavor,  in  so  far 
as  the  size  of  the  staff  permits,  to  keep  the  li¬ 
brary  open  during  the  same  hours  as  a  regular 
branch.  In  cities  in  which  reports  seem  doubt¬ 
ful  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  plan,  we  find,  as 
in  Terre  Haute,  that  three  of  the  seven  branches 
were  open  only  three  days  a  week.  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  for  the  services 
of  older  pupils  to  be  employed  advantageously. 
In  this  way  the  staff  can  perhaps  be  supple¬ 
mented  and  arrangements  for  longer  hours  of 
opening  be  made.  It  is  conspicuously  true  that 
in  the  cities  which  have  been  most  successful  in 
their  efforts,  the  hours  of  regular  branches  are 
kept. 
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novels 

Anet,  Claude.  Quand  la  terre  tremble. 

Favored  by  many  for  the  Prix  Goncourt. 

Dumur, —  Le  boucher  de  Verdun. 

A  worthy  brother  novel  to  “Nach  Paris”  (1920). 
Involved  its  author  in  a  lawsuit,  intensifying  the  in¬ 
terest  already  felt  in  his  picture  of  the  life  of  the 
Kronprinz  before  Verdun. 

Therive,  A.  L’expatrie. 

Resemblance  of  hero  to  Romain  Rolland  unmistak¬ 
able,  altho  the  author  tried  hard  to  differentiate  his 
hero’s  case  from  that  of  the  “intellectuel”  Rolland. 
Rolland,  Romain.  Pierre  et  Luce. 
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in  the  Church  of  Saint-Gervais  in  the  catastrophe 
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Reboux,  P.  Drapeaux. 
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the  war. 

Rosny,  J.  H.,  aine.  Les  pures  et  les  impures. 
Psychological  study  of  “sacred  and  profane  love” 
during  the  war  and  after. 

Gr  anvil  tiers,  J.  de.  L’ amour  liberateur. 

Depicts  the  awakening  of  love  in  women  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  activities  as  war  nurses. 

Sheridan, —  Renee:  confession  d’une  amoureuse. 
Explains  how  individual  desertion  in  case  of  war  is 
incompatible  with  honour,  but  how  desertion  eti 
masse  may  not  be. 

Ripert,  E.  L’or  des  mines. 

The  hero  dies  in  the  war  dreaming  of  the  “Or  des 
ruines”  of  his  native  Provence. 

Iman, —  Les  nocturnes. 

Study  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Bolshevists  during  the  war 
and  before  their  revolution. 


*  This  list  is  compiled  from  the  article  on  French 
literature  written  by  Dr.  Albert  Schinz,  professor  of 
French  at  Smith  College,  for  the  1921  volume  of  the 
New  International  Yearbook,  and  is  printed  by  per¬ 
mission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Co.  As  was  the  case  in  thei  preparation  of  the  similar 
list  summarizing  the  literature  of  1920,  piinted  in  the 
Library  Journal  of  March  IS.  1921,  titles  are  listed 
as  a  rule  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  treated  in  the 
article. 


Hermant,  Abel.  Phili,  ou  au  dela  du  bien  et  du 
mal. 

Semi-humorous  tale  of  German  prince  who  accepts 
dethronement  calmly,  and  in  the  course  of  time  is 
recalled  from  Switzerland  to  become  president  of 
his  kingdom,  renamed  a  republic. 

Villetard,  Pierre.  Monsieur  Bille  dans  la 
tourmente. 

Awarded  the  Grand  Prix  du  Roman  by  the  French 
Academy.  M.  Bille  is  a  braggart  who  emerges  from 
the  war  with  body  and  reputation  undamaged. 

Valmy,  Baysse  J.  Le  retour  d’Ulysse. 

Ulysse  returns  from  the  war  to  find  his  affairs  at  loose 
ends,  but  soon  puts  things  to  rights. 

Leconte,  G.  Bouffonneries  dans  la  tempete. 

A  series  of  heroes  “of  the  rear.” 

Bordeaux,  H,  Menages  d’apres  guerre. 
Derennes,  Charles.  Le  Renard  bleu. 

Adventures  of  a  “soldat  auxiliare”  in  a  small  southern 
city  of  France. 

Houley,  Jacqueline.  Madede. 

Tells  interestingly  of  how  her  boy  went  thru  the  war. 

POETRY 

Suberville,  Jean  de.  Le  dieu  inconnu. 

Awarded  the  Grand  Prix  de  Poesie  Frangaise  of 
the  French  Academy.  Dialog  between  the  Dome  des 
Invalides,  Napoleon,  and  the  Arc  de  l’Etoile  rising 
above  the  Soldat  Inconnu  of  the  Great  War. 
Porche,  Francois.  Commandements  du  destin. 

Contains  his  famous  poem  L’arret  sur  la  Marne. 

Duhamel, —  Elegies. 

Twenty-five  little  jewels  echoing  the  note  of  the 
“Vies  des  martyrs.” 

D’Avenay,  Ranee.  Flutes  evocatrices. 

Characteristic  preface  by  Barbusse. 

Mousset,  E.  Sous-  le  ciel  d’Allemagne. 

Beautiful  sonnets  of  a  war  prisoner. 

Ochse,  J.  Repose  ailleurs. 

Delacour,  A.  La  victoire  de  Fhomme. 

PLAYS 

Leneru,  Marie.  La  paix. 

Froge,  Chr.  Porte-Glaive. 

Adaptation  of  the  theme  of  Antigone. 

Bechade,  H.  Le  remous. 

Shows  how  humanity  yielding  in  turn  to  reason  and 
to  emotionalism  is  dragged  into  crises. 

Deval,  Jacques.  Soleil  de  minuit. 

Adds  another  to  list  of  stories  of  soldiers  blinded  by 
the  war. 

Bernard,  J.  J.  Le  feu  reprend  mal. 

Unfounded  jealousy  of  a  soldier  who  returns  to  find 
that  an  American  officer  has  long  been  quartered  in 
his  house.  ' 

Rolland,  Romain.  Le  temps  viendra. 

The  time  when  humanity  will  no  longer  suffer  war. 

Literature  Independent  of  the  War 

POETRY 

Noailles,  Madame  de.  Les  forces  eternelles. 
Regnier,  Henri  de.  Vestigia  flammae. 

A  rather  gloomy  retrospect  of  the  days  of  his 
abundant  and  vigorous  production. 
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Lort,  Paul.  Ballades  frangaises:  Au  Pays  des 
moulins  de  Hollande;  Helene  en  fleur,  et 
Charlemagne. 

Bouchor,  Maurice.  Chants  de  la  terre  et  de  l’eau. 
Spire,  A.  Samael. 

Ambitious  poem,  about  the  fall  of  man,  Paradise  lost, 
hardship  of  humankind  and  vain  aspirations  of  the 
soul. 

Morice,  Charles.  Le  rideau  de  pourpre. 
Posthumous  poems  of  the  time  of  melancholy  Sym¬ 
bolism. 

Vaudoyer, —  Rayons  croises. 

Jalabert,  Pierre.  La  vie  enthousiaste. 

Terme,  Pierre.  Mon  Languedoc. 

The  last  two  celebrate  sunny  Provence. 

Gasquet,  Johachim.  Bucher  secret. 

Lefebre, — -  Prieres  d’un  homme. 

Dereme,  Tr.  Poeme  des  chimeres  etranglees. 
Deslimeris,  A.  Rimes  chevrolantes. 

Valery,  P.  Le  cimetiere  marin. 

Ponchon,  Raoul.  Le  muse  du  cabaret. 

A  sort  of  Brillat-Savarin  in  verse. 

See,  Edmond.  L’indiscret. 

A  novel  in  verse,  by  short  poems. 

Lrank-Nohain, —  Tables. 

An  attempt  to  walk  in  La  Fontaine’s  footsteps. 
Maurras,  Charles.  Inscriptions. 

Morand,  Paul.  Tendres  stocks. 

Subtleties  that  remind  one  of  Giraudet  in  prose. 
Reboux,  Paul.  Poemes  d’amour. 

Very  bold,  but  in  very  correct  verse. 

Orliac,  Antoine.  Metabolisme. 

Futuristic  cryptography. 

Burnat-Provins,  Marie.  Poemes  troubles. 
Jonesco,  Marie.  Les  vers  du  silence. 

NOVELS 

Hemon,  Louis.  Maria  Chapdelaine. 

Idyll  of  French-Canadian  life,  the  undisputed  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  year. 

Benoit,  Pierre.  Le  lac  sale. 

Unconvincing  attack  on  American  clergymen  and 
exaltation  of  a  Jesuit  priest  in  Utah  during  the 
troubles  of  the  mid-nineteenth  century. 

Escholier,  Raymond.  Cantegril. 

Winner  of  the  Prix  de  la  Vie  Heureuse. 

Maran,  Rene.  Batouala. 

The  winner  of  the  Prix  Goncourt,  written  by  a 
Martinique  negro.  Unrestrained  realism  both  in  de¬ 
scription  mnd  language. 

Chardonne,  Jacques,  pseud.  L’epithalame. 

Nearly  won  the  Goncourt  prize.  Recalls  Flaubert's 
“Education  sentimentale.” 

Bourget,  Paul.  Un  drame  dans  le  monde. 
Prevost,  Marcel.  La  nuit  finira. 

Margueritte,  P.  Le  sceptre  d’or. 

Posthumous  novel  attacking  money  makers  as  the 
author  attacked  pleasure  seekers  in  his  last  novel 
“Jouir.” 

Boysleve,  Rene.  Elise. 

Jaloux,  E.  Fin  d’un  beau  jour. 

Bordeaux,  Henri.  La  chair  et  l’esprit. 

Corthis,  A.  Sa  vraie  femme. 

Grasset,  Pierre.  Aimer. 

Rosny,  J.  H.  Amoureuse  aventure. 


Beaunier,  A.  L’ amour  et  le  secret. 

Bachelin,  H.  Le  belier,  la  brebis  et  le  mouton. 
Binet-Valmer.  L’enfant  qui  meurt. 

Farrere,  Claude.  Condamnes  a  mort. 

Story  of  a  strike  in  America  in  which  the  strikers 
must  all  perish  because  of  scientific  inventions  in  the 
hands  of  the  capitalists. 

Duvernois,  Le  brebis  galeuse. 

A  girl’s  suffering  as  the  result  of  slander. 

Elder,  Marc.  Therese,  ou  la  bonne  education. 

— — Sang  des  Dieux. 

Unworthy  child  of  an  Academician. 

Schlumberger, —  Un  homme  heureux. 

A  man  who  has  the  courage  to  start  life  anew. 
Werth,  L.  Yvonne  et  Pijallet. 

Boulenger,  M.  Marguerite. 

Story  of  a  man  who  suffers  because  he  can  have  no 
part  in  the  life  of  his  illegitimate  child. 

Giraudoux,  E.  Suzanne  et  le  Pacifique. 

A  fanciful  tale  of  a  female  Robinson  Crusoe. 
Lichtenberger,  A.  Raramene. 

Man  of  nature  again  studied  in  a  Pacific  island 
setting. 

Montfort,  E.  Chanson  de  Naples. 

Duhamel, —  Confession  de  minuit. 

Tries  to  picture  the  mechanism  of  the  brain  with 
all  its  apparent  contradictions. 

Bernard,  Tristan.  L’enfant  prodigue  du  Vesinet. 
Humorous. 

Cherau,  G.  Valentine  Pecquault. 

Lafage,—  Abeilles  mortes. 

Rouquette,  L.  W.  Le  grand  silence  blanc. 

In  Alaska. 

Billy,  Andre.  Barabour,  ou  l’harmonie  univer- 
selle. 

Satire  on  reformers. 

Lang,  A.  Les  responsables. 

Atavism  in  outspoken  terms. 

Dekobra,  M.  Harundal  philosophe. 

Humorous  story  of  a  boy  born  in  a  harem  who  tries 
to  work  out  some  philosophy  of  life. 

Lucien-Graux.  Reincarne. 

Spiritualistic  novel  supposed  to  be  based  on  facts. 
Jammes,  Francois.  Saint-Joseph. 

Germain,  Jose.  Pour  l’amour  de  Guenievre. 
Perrin,  Jules.  Le  marriage  d’ Abelard. 

Aragon,  Leon.  Anicet. 

Novel  of  adventure  by  a  dadaist. 

The  following  are  the  principal  novels  writ¬ 
ten  by  women  during  the  year: 

Gyp  (pseud.).  Mon  ami  Pierrot. 

D’Houville,  Gerard.  Tant  pis  pour  toi. 

D’lvrav,  Jehan.  Rose  de  Fajorn. 

Catulle-Mendes,  Jane.  Priere  pour  l’enfant 
mort. 

*  Bertheroy,  Jean.  Pavot  mystique. 

Vioux,  Marcelle.  Une  enlisee. 

Owes  much  of  its  success  to  its  outspokenness. 
Rachilde,  Souris  japonaise. 

SHORT  STORIES 

Tinayre,  Marcelle.  Lampes  voilees. 

Reboux,  Paul.  Chonchon  et  Chouchoune. 
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Humor  and;  delicacy. 

Duvernois,  B.  Gisele. 

Mille,  Pierre.  Nuit  d’ amour  sur  la  montagne. 
Rey,  E.  Ariane. 

Adaptation  of  a  new  philosophy1  to  old  legends. 

Pavie,  A.  Contes  du  Cambodge. 

DRAMA 

Benoit,  Pierre.  Kcenigsmark. 

— — Atlantide. 

Adaptations  of  the  novels. 

Kistemaekers.  La  passante. 

Wolf,  Pierre.  Chemin  de  dames. 

Felice  y  Codina,  Jose.  Dolores. 

Adaption  in  turn  poetic  and  brutally  realistic. 
Bataille,  H.  Tendresse. 

Pictures  a  deep  love  in  a  man  of  fifty  which  is  finally 
rewarded. 

Lenormand.  Simoun. 

Illustrates  the  enervating  effect  of  the  Saharian 
climate  on  even  normal  people. 

Jean,  Albert.  Le  sursaut. 

A  man  crushed  by  his  wife  finally  revolts  for  the  sake 
of  his  son. 

Brieux,  Eugene.  Trois  amis. 

Provincial  triangle  play. 

Rosny,  J.  H.  La  prisonniere. 

Contrast  between  civilized  and  primitive  nature  in 
passion. 

Hirsch.  Coeur  de  Lilas. 

Finds  the  lofty  aspirations  concealed  in  the  mind 
of  an  apache. 

Descaves.  Vestales. 

Amiet  et  Obey.  >  La  souriante  Madame  Beaudet. 
Presented  by  the  Theatre  Guild  of  New  York  as 
“The  Wife  With  a  Smile.” 

Poizat.  Circe. 

Explains  that  Ulysses  was  not  metamorphosed  be¬ 
cause  he  was  not  “mentally  a  hog.” 

Crommelynk.  Le  cocu  magnifique. 

Magre,  Maurice.  Arlequin. 

Gueroult,  Bureau.  L’eternel  amour. 

Guitry,  Sacha.  Comedien. 

- Le  Grand  Due. 

Produced  in  English  in  New  York. 

- Jacqueline. 

From  a  story  by  Duvernois. 

Curel,  Frangois  de.  La  comedie  du  Genie. 
Rostand,  Maurice.  La  gloire. 

Despair  of  a  young  artist  because  his  father  has 
absorbed  for  himself  all  the  fame  that  can  properly 
belong  to  one  name.  Symbolic  role  of  La  Gloire 
played  by  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Rostand,  Edmond.  La  derniere  nuit  de  Don 
Juan. 

Bataille,  H.  L’homme  a  la  rose. 

Produced  in  New  York  as  “Don  Juan,”  with  Lou- 
Tellegen. 

Regnier,  H.  de.  Le  scrupule  de  Sganarelle. 

A  third  Don  Juan  play.  The  hero’s  valet  vainly  warns 
an  infatuated  woman. 

Noziere,  Elvire. 

Poetic  fancies  play  about  a  Don  Juan  episode. 
Aegerter.  Une  halte  de  Don  Juan. 

Variot,  J.  La  rose  de  Roseim. 

An  Alsatian  legend. 


Herold,  F.  Cleopatre. 

Fort,  Paul.  Louis  XI,  homme  curieux. 
Larguier,  L.  Les  Bonapartes. 

France,  Anatole.  Au  “Petit  Bonheur.” 

Gheon,  H.  Le  pauvre  sous  l’escalier. 

The  old  legend  of  St.  Alexis,  symbolically  adapted. 
Schlumberger.  La  mort  de  Sparte. 

Porche,  F.  Dauphine. 

Fallens,  L.  La  fraude. 

Terrible  drama  on  the  Dutch  frontier. 

These  last  five  were  played  at  the  Theatre  du  Vieux 
Colombier. 

Cocteau.  Les  maries  de  la  Tour  Eiffel. 

Falk  et  Bousquet.  Un  ange  passe. 

Bernard,  Tristan.  Daisy. 

Three  comedies. 

Claudel,  P.  L’homme  et  son  desir. 

Strange  symbolism.  Seems  to  have  failed  completely. 
CRITICISM  AND  HISTORY  OF  LITERATURE 
Lavisse.  Histoire  de  la  nation  francaise,  tome  13. 
Contains  remarkable  contributions  of  Picavet,  La¬ 
visse  and  Bedier  on  mediaeval  literature. 

Chamard,  H.  Origines  francaises  de  la  poesie 
de  la  Renaissance. 

Nolhac,  Pierre  de.  Ronsard  et  Phumanisme. 
Magne,  E.  La  joyeuse  jeunesse  de  Tallement 
des  Reaux. 

Allays,  Andre.  Madame  de  Sevigne. 

True,  G.  de.  Lettres  de  Madame  de  Maintenon 
a  d’Aubigne  et  a  Madame  des  Ursins. 
Taillandier,  Mme.  Saint  Rene.  Madame  de 
Maintenon. 

Milhaud.  Descartes  savant. 

Cohen,  G.  Ecrivains  francais  en  Hollande  au 
XVIIme  siecle. 

Seilliere,  G.  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau. 

Goyau,  G.  Pensee  religieuse  de  Joseph  de 
Maistre. 

Vermale,  E.  Notes  sur  J.,  de  Maistre  inconnu. 
Bordeaux,  H.  Au  pays  de  Lamartine. 

Choisy,  L.  F.  Sainte  Beuve,  L’homme  et  le 
poete. 

Bertaut,  J.  Amitie  romantique. 

Of  Rollinat  and  George  Sand. 

Michaut.  Sainte-Beuve. 

Bougie,  C.  Proudhon  et  son  Temps. 

Arreat,  L.  Nos  poetes  .  .  .  de  Beranger  a  Sa- 
main. 

Miomandre,  F.  Pavilion  de  mandarins. 

Stendhal,  Rousseau,  de  Gourmont,  Verhaeren,  etc. 
Lantoine,  A.  Paul  Verlaine  et  quelques  uns. 
Esch,  M.  En  relisant  Maupassant. 

Deffoux  et  Zavie.  Le  groupe  de  Medan. 
Mauclair,  C.  Princes  de  l’esprit. 

Poe,  Flaubert,  Mallarme,  etc. 

Antoine.  Mes  souvenirs  sur  le  theatre  libre. 
Suberville,  J.  de.  Edmond  Rostand. 

Lassere,  Pierre.  Les  chapelles  litteraires. 

Attack  on  Claudel,  Jammes,  Peguy  and  their  fol¬ 
lowers. 

Gsell,  P.  Matinees  de  la  Villa  Said. 
Conversations  with  Anatole  France. 
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Rosny,  J.  H.,  aine.  Torches  et  lumignons. 

Indiscretions  on  contemporary  writers. 

Bever,  van.  Anthologie  litteraire  de  TAlsace 
et  de  la  Lorraine  du  Xllme  au  XXme 
siecle. 

Mustoxidi,  Th.  Histoire  de  l’esthetique  fran- 
gaise. 

Bonaffe,  E.  L’anglicisme  et  l’anglo-ameri- 
canisme  dans  la  langue  frangaise,  diction- 
naire  etymologique  et  historique. 
Mazoureau,  J.  La  linguistique. 

Sainean,  L.  Le  langage  parisien  au  XIXme 
siecle. 

Sharply  criticized  by  Enault,  who  is  an  authority. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

Jammes,  F.  De  l’age  divin  a  l’age  ingrat. 

First  part  of  the  story  of  the  life  of  Jammes. 

Gide,  Andre.  Si  le  grain  ne  meurt  pas. 
LeRoux,  Hugues.  Te  souviens-tu? 

PHILOSOPHY 

Maeterlinck,  Maurice.  Le  grand  secret. 

Question  of  the  spiritualistic  world. 

Yver,  Colette.  Dans  le  jardin  du  feminisme. 
Seilliere,  E.  George  Sand,  mystique  de  la  pas¬ 
sion,  de  la  politique  et  de  Tart. 

Faure,  Elie.  Napoleon. 

Schure,  Edouard.  Fame  celtique  et  le  genie  de 
la  France  a  tr avers  les  ages. 

Gillouin,  Rene.  Une  nouvelle  philosophic  de 
l’histoire  moderne  et  frangaise. 

Rostand,  Jean.  La  loi  des  riches. 

Scathing  attack  against  his  own  class,  which  one 
reads  with  no  little  amazement.  Author  is  the  second 
son  of'  Edmond  Rostand. 

To  Every  Librarian — Everywhere 

OU  ought  to  read  the  article  by  Mary  E. 
Hazeltine  on  “Recruiting  for  librarianship” 
in  the  Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin  for  December. 

The  A.  L.  A.  Committee  on  Recruiting  and 
other  recruiting  committees  are  doing  what  they 
can  to  see  that  librarianship  as  a  desirable  pro¬ 
fession  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  educated 
young  men  and  women  who  are  adapted  to  it. 
The  best  recruiting  work,  however,  is  that  done 
by  the  individual  librarian  in  talking  to  small 
groups  of  students  or  in  informal  conversation 
with  his  friends.  Miss  Hazeltine’s  article  will 
suggest  wrays  in  which  you!  can  help. 

Judson  T.  Jennings, 

Chairman,  A.  L.  A.  Recruiting  Committee. 

Books  Popular  in  January 

OOKS  most  in  demand  in  the  Public  Librar¬ 
ies  in  January,  according  to  the  March 
Bookman  were: 

FICTION 

If  Winter  Comes.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson.  Little.  Brown. 
Helen  of  the  Old  House.  Harold  Bell  Wright. 
Appleton. 


Her  Father’s  Daughter.  Gene  Stratton-Porter.  Double¬ 
day. 

Main  Street.  Sinclair  Lewis.  Harcourt. 

The  Pride  of  Palomar.  Peter  B.  Kyne.  Cosmopolitan. 
The  Brimming  Cup.  Dorothy  Canfield.  Harcourt. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

Queen  Victoria.  Lytton  Strachey.  Harcourt. 

The  Mirrors  of  Washington.  Anonymous.  Putnam. 
The  Outline  of  History.  H.  G.  Wells.  Macmillan. 

The  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street.  Anonymous.  Putnam. 
The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.  Edward  Bok. 
Scribner. 

The  Glass  of  Fashion.  Anonymous.  Putnam. 

Best  sellers  during  the  same  month,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  sixty-four  booksellers  in  fifty-two 
cities  for  the  March  Books  of  the  Month  were: 

FICTION 

If  Winter  Comes.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson.  Little,  Brown. 
To  the  Last  Man.  Zane  Grey.  Harper. 

The  Sheik.  Edith  M.  Hull.  Small.  Maynard. 

The  Pride  of  Palomar.  Peter  B.  Kyne.  Cosmopolitan.. 
Helen  of  the  Old  House.  Harold  Bell  Wright.  Apple- 
ton. 

Her  Father’s  Daughter.  Gene  Stratton-Porter.  Double¬ 
day. 

GENERAL  LITERATURE 

The  Outline  of  History  (Educational  edition).  H.  G_ 
Wells.  Macmillan. 

The  Mirrors  of  Washington.  Anonymous.  Putnam. 
The  Americanization  of  Edward  Bok.  Edward  Bok. 
Scribner. 

Woodrow  Wilson  as  I  Know  Him.  Joseph  Tumulty- 
Doubleday. 

Queen  Victoria.  Lytton  Strachey.  Harcourt. 

Mirrors  of  Downing  Street.  Anonymous.  Putnam. 

LINES 

Written  by  an  irritable  old  gentleman  after 
waiting  an  hour  for  a  book  in  the  public  library. 
The  sloth’s  an  unambitious  thing: 

The  snail’s  a  tedious,  crawling  beast 
That  knows  not  such  a  thing  as  haste; 

But  sloth  and  snail  are  swift  as  deer 
Compared  to  the  attendants  here. 

— New  York  Sun. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Teaching  it  was  ruled  that  “li¬ 
brarians,  associate  and  assistant  librarians  [of 
institutions  associated  with  the  Foundation]  are 
eligible  for  allowances,  but  that  reference  li¬ 
brarians,  classifiers,  catalogers,  superinten¬ 
dents  of  circulation,  and  library  assistants  are 
not  eligible.” 


The  Library  of  the  Common  Service  Com- 
jnittee,  370  Seventh  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
wants  to  procure  a  few7  copies  of  Thomas 
Carrington’s  “Tuberculosis  Hospitals  and  Sana¬ 
torium  Construction,”  published  by  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association  in  1914  and  now  out 
of  print.  Will  any  librarian  able  to  supply 
this  communicate  with  Florence  Bradley,  Ex¬ 
tension  Librarian. 


A  Building  Which  Houses  Two  Libraries 

THE  opening  of  the  James  Jerome  Hill  Reference  Library  in  December  completes  the  great 
library  building  at  St.  Paul  which  is  an  unusual  and  happy  combination  of  a  public  library, 
built  and  administered  by  the  City,  and  a  reference  library  built  and  administered  by  the  gift  of  a 
private  citizen.  Mr.  Hill  united  with  the  City  in  planning  a  joint  building  which  could  be  built 
more  beautifully  and  administered  more  efficiently  than  two  separate  buildings  could  be,  and  Mr. 
Electus  D.  Litchfield  of  New  York  was  chosen  as  architect. 

The  building  which  is  of  light  pink  Tennessee  marble  is  in  the  shape  of  a  hollow  square  open 
on  the  fourth  side.  Here  is  a  little  park  enclosed  by  the  wings  of  the  library,  and  “one  may  hope,” 
says  R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  in  the  Architectural  Record,  “perhaps  not  unreasonably,  that  this  beautiful 
area  overlooking  the  river  will  be  developed  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  use  it  as  an  outdoor 


Plans  are  reproduced  by  courtesy  of  the  architectural  record 
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reading  room  or  an  open  air  hall  where  lectures  and  pageants  and  other  educational  activities 
might  be  given  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  setti  ng.” 

The  two  main  entrances  on  the  north  side  ha  ve  between  them  an  entrance  to  the  children’s 
department  on  the  ground  floor,  and  there  are  a  Iso  garden  entrances  on  the  south. 

In  addition  to  the  children’s  reading  room  and  auditorium  there  are  on  the  ground  floor  the 
school  libraries  room,  the  packing  room  and  the  bindery.  The  other  staff  work  rooms  and  rest 
rooms  are  grouped  on  the  top  floor,  a  plan  which  has  great  advantages  in  the  way  of  light,  air,  and 
economy  of  operation.  The  accompanying  plans  show  the  location  of  the  other  departments  of  the 
Public  Library. 

The  Hill  Reference  Library  is  planned  for  a  very  great  extension  of  its  book  capacity.  “At 
present  it  is  a  great  open  three  story  hall,  top-lighted.  .  .  .  Studies  occupy  the  southern  end  of 
the  main  book  room  and  the  north  end  alone  reaches  an  outside  wall.” 

A  solid  wall  separates  the  two  libraries,  broken  only  by  a  small  door  from  the  reading  room 
of  the  Public  Library  to  the  entrance  hall  of  the  Hill  Library.  “This  door  has  never  been  used,” 
says  Librarian  J.  G.  Pyle  of  the  Hill  Library,  “and  whether  there  will  be  free  communication  m 
the  future  remains  to  be  seen.  The  two  libraries  are  working  in  perfect  harmony  and  understand¬ 
ing.  The  contents  of  each  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  other,  subject  to  the  rules  provided  in  each 
for  the  use  of  its  books.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  patrons  of  either  prefer  to  remain  within 
it  until  their  work  is  done.” 


The  New  York  Public  Library  School 

By  ERNEST  J.  REECE,  Principal 


IN  the  past  summer  ihe  Library  School  of  the 
New  \ork  Public  Library  completed  its  first 
decade  of  work.  In  1911,  almost  coincident 
with  the  opening  of  the  central  building  of  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  announcement  was 
made  that  a  school  for  librarians  was  to  be 
among  the  features  of  the  consolidated  institu¬ 
tion.  Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  anticipated 
when  the  plans  for  the  building  had  been  be¬ 
gun  some  ten  or  twelve  years  previous,  but  in 
view  of  the  library’s  location  and  its  diversity 
of  work  it  seemed  thoroly  fitting,  and  unassigned 
rooms  provided  the  necessary  quarters.  The  pro- 
ject  was  placed  before  Mr.  Carnegie,  who  agreed 
to  finance  such  a  school  for  five  years.  A  faculty 
was  designated,  the  necessary  equipment  was 
procured,  announcements  were  prepared,  and  in 
September  instruction  began.  The  task  of  or¬ 
ganizing  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Mary  Wright  Plummer,  whom  the  new 
opportunity  had  drawrn  to  Manhattan  after  her 
years  of  experience  in  charge  of  the  Pratt  Insti¬ 
tute  School  of  Library  Science;  and  she  con¬ 
tinued  in  charge  until  the  time  of  her  illness 
and  death  in  1916.  Pending  the  appointment  of 
a  new  head,  Professor  Azariah  S.  Root  devoted 
a  year  of  leave  from  his  post  as  librarian  of 
Oberlin  College  to  directing  the  work  of  the 
school,  serving  until  the  coming  of  the  present 
principal  in  1917.  Since  the  expiration  of  the 
five-year  period  for  which  funds  wTere  originally 
promised,  the  Carnegie  Corporation  has  given 
support  in  the  form  of  annual  grants. 

In  proposing  a  school  for  librarians  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the 
thought  was  to  utilize  a  combination  of  advan¬ 
tages  which  is  not  to  be  equalled  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  To  begin  with,  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  as  most  American  librarians  are 
aware,  represents  the  merging  of  several  im¬ 
portant  foundations  devoted  to  reference  work, 
with  a  group  of  free  circulating  libraries  de¬ 
signed  to  reach  a  great  part  of  the  metropolitan 
community.  This  means  that  it  is  concerned 
on  the  one  hand  with  scholarship  and  in¬ 
vestigation  as  provided  for  in  the  economics, 
technology,  oriental,  art,  American  history, 
rare  book,  and  other  divisions  of  the  Refer¬ 
ence  Department:  and  that  it  typifies  on 
the  other  hand  the  many  and  varied  activities 
which  are  more  commonly  identified  with  the 
free  public  library,  such  as  branch  work,  ex¬ 
tension  methods,  club  work  and  general  com¬ 
munity  service.  Outside  the  New  York  Public 


Library,  but  in  and  about  New  York  City, 
there  are  examples  of  libraries  associated  with 
schools,  colleges,  welfare  institutions,  educa¬ 
tional  and  research  foundations,  banks,  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  manufacturing  plants,  export 
houses,  and  with  societies  devoted  to  engineer¬ 
ing,  law,  medicine,  botany,  history,  geography, 
numismatics,  and  the  literature  of  specific  langu¬ 
ages,  and  examples  of  county  libraries.  New 
York  is  also  in  the  home  of  a  number  of  im¬ 
portant  private  libraries;  it  is  the  book-publish¬ 
ing  center  of  the  United  States;  it  leads  in  lec¬ 
tures,  music  and  the  drama;  and  it  is  the  city 
in  which  the  greatest  variety  of  civic  and  com¬ 
munity  activities  is  observable.  The  Library 
School  of  the  New  York  Public  Library  has 
sought  to  take  full  advantage  of  these  opportuni¬ 
ties,  feeling  that  it  is  in  a  strategic  position  and 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  school  for  li¬ 
brarians  in  connection  with  the  New  York  Public 
Library  is  in  its  way  as  significant  as  the  locat¬ 
ing  of  a  medical  school  in  New  York,  or  the  con¬ 
ducting  of  a  school  of  mines  in  Colorado  or 
Michigan. 

The  purpose  of  the  Library  School  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  from  the  beginning  has 
been  first  to  fit  thoroly  for  librarianship  the  ap¬ 
plicant  who  aims  only  at  general  work,  or  who 
plans  to  move  into  particular  fields  of  endeavor 
only  as  experience  and  opportunity  may  lead; 
and  second  to  provide  facilities  for  more  defi¬ 
nitely  directed  study,  over  a  broad  range  of  sub¬ 
jects,  for  those  who  desire  the  preparation  neces¬ 
sary  for  specialized  forms  of  work  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  library  or  for  conducting  libraries  of  a  high¬ 
ly  specialized  nature.  Accordingly  the  first  year 
curriculum  introduces  the  student  to  all  the 
important  phases  of  library  practice,  familiariz¬ 
ing  him  with  comparative  methods,  with  the 
more  obvious  tools,  and  with  the  literature  and 
history  of  the  profession,  and  embodying  the 
material  usually  treated  in  a  one-year  library 
school.  The  second  year  courses  deal  with  sub¬ 
jects  and  books  for  discussion  of  which  there  is 
not  time  in  the  first  year,  and  which  are  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant  in  many  library  positions; 
and  it  allows  also  for  study  which  does  not  be¬ 
long  strictly  to  the  field  of  library  technique,  but 
which  may  nevertheless  prove  highly  valuable 
where  work  with  a  special  collection  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Thus,  a  second-year  student  who  Mushes 
to  obtain  the  best  possible  preparation  for  con¬ 
ducting  a  branch  library  may  find  it  advanta¬ 
geous  not  only  to  elect  courses  Mdrich  include 
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careful  study  of  such  topics  as  staff  training, 
schemes  of  service  and  library  buildings,  and  to 
prepare  a  thesis  upon  some  group  of  branch 
problems  or  upon  branch  opportunities  or  condi¬ 
tions  in  some  particular  community,  but  he  may 
profit  by  taking  at  the  New  York  School  of  So¬ 
cial  Work  a  course  dealing  with  community  prob¬ 
lems  or  social  agencies,  for  which  the  Library 
School  would  give  credit.  Another  student  de¬ 
siring  to  get  the  best  equipment  for  school  li¬ 
brary  work  may  find  it  worth  while  to  take  not 
only  the  course  in  school  library  methods,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  related  courses,  at  the  Library 
School,  but  may  see  value  in  a  course  in  the 
theory  or  psychology  of  education  at  Teachers’ 
College,  for  which  similarly  the  Library  School 
would  give  credit.  The  same  might  hold  for 
one  who  planned  to  hold  a  position  in  an  eco¬ 
nomics  library,  and  who  might  add  to  the  refer¬ 
ence  courses  at  the  Library  School  appropriate 
courses  in  economics  at  Columbia  University; 
and  for  candidates  interested  in  various  other 
particular  lines  of  work.  To  those  who  complete 
satisfactorily  the  first  year  of  study,  a  certificate 
is  granted;  a  diploma  is  awarded  to  those  who, 
possessing  certificates  from  the  Library  School 
«of  the  New  York  Public  Library  or  from  some 
other  school  holding  membership  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Library  Schools,  pursue  and 
finish  the  second  year’s  work. 

In  planning  the  curriculum  both  of  the  first 
•and  second  years,  every  advantage  is  taken  of 
the  facilities  that  lie  to  hand.  The  instruction 
of  a  resident  faculty  is  supplemented  by  lectures 
from  members  of  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  and  of  many  other  local  li¬ 
braries,  and  from  a  large  number  of  visiting 
speakers,  some  of  whom  are  brought  to  New 
York  by  the  School  and  some  of  whom  are 
caught  as  they  are  passing  thru  the  city.  The 
School  has  always  sought  to  obtain,  with  no 
greater  conservatism  than  necessary  as  to  ex¬ 
pense,  such  speakers  as  could  he  expected  to  con¬ 
tribute  materially  to  the  richness  of  the  courses 
- — some  because  of  exceptional  knowledge  and 
intellectual  standards,  some  because  of  their 
power  to  stimulate  interest  in  fields  of  know¬ 
ledge  that  might  otherwise  be  unattractive,  some 
because  of  long  acquaintance  with  both  practical 
and  instructional  sides  of  a  subject,  some  be¬ 
cause  they  come  direct  from  particular  tasks  or 
possess  expert  knowledge  of  a  special  topic,  or 
because  they  bring  novel  personal  or  profes¬ 
sional  viewpoints,  or  because  they  make  possible 
the  presentation  of  varied  methods  and  opinions, 
or  because  their  names  carry  marked  authority. 
Similar  principles  are  followed  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  planning  of  practical  work,  visits  and 
inspection  tours,  the  profusion  of  libraries  with¬ 


in  reach  making  it  possible  not  only  to  see  prac¬ 
tically  every  type  of  effort,  but  to  make  choice  of 
those  libraries  embodying  such  combinations  of 
work  as  may  be  of  value  to  particular  groups 
or  to  individual  students. 

The  School’s  reach  of  influence  is  indicated 
by  the  wide  area  from  which  its  students  have 
been  drawn  and  its  work  by  their  dispersion, 
this  including  practically  every  region  in  the 
world  in  which  there  is  significant  library  en¬ 
deavor.  Students  have  come  from  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  states  in  the  Union  and  from 
ten  foreign  countries,  the  staffs  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  libraries  being  represented  among 
them.  They  have  gone  to  positions  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  to  suburban  libraries  in 
the  New  York  district,  to  the  various  special  li¬ 
braries  in  the  metropolitan  area,  to  most  of  the 
states  of  the  United  States,  and  to  Europe,  Asia 
and  South  America,  as  well  as  to  certain  of  the 
outlying  territories  under  American  control. 
They  are  engaged  in  practically  every  type  of 
library  work  and  related  activity,  including  that 
of  public  libraries,  county  libraries,  proprietarv 
libraries,  state  libraries,  college  and  university 
libraries,  high  school  libraries,  special  libraries, 
as  bibliographers,  as  teachers  in  library  schools 
and  training  classes,  as  library  commission 
workers,  and  in  various  forms  of  business  and 
of  social  and  government  service  for  which  their 
library  training  has  helped  to  qualify  them.  In 
the  war  period  the  United  States  government 
and  auxiliary  agencies  used  fifty-nine  former 
students  of  the  School,  many  of  them  in  forms 
of  work  which  they  could  not  have  performed 
except  for  their  library  training.  At  the  close 
of  the  ten-year  period  there  had  been  awarded 
two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  certificates  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  diplomas,  the  number  of 
individuals  who  had  received  either  certificates 
or  diplomas  or  both  being  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three. 

The  School  seeks  to  serve  the  profession  not 
alone  thru  its  graduates  and  former  students, 
but  as  far  as  possible  in  each  day’s  work.  One 
means  of  doing  this  consists  in  the  auditor  sys¬ 
tem,  in  which  an  “open  course”  experiment  of 
1 914  has  been  revived  on  a  larger  scale.  Under 
this  plan  persons  who  possess  maturity  of  mind 
and  experience  and  familiarity  with  library 
tools  and  usage  comparable  to  that  of  advanced 
students  are  invited  to  attend  as  listeners  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  advanced  courses.  No  credentials 
are  given,  but  many  workers  have  shown  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  opportunity  to  get  into  touch 
for  a  time  with  a  new  center  of  library  interest 
and  activity.  The  School  also  holds  on  each 
Wednesday  afternoon  thruout  the  school  year 
a  social  hour,  to  which  former  students  and 
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members  of  the  staffs  of  local  libraries  and  vis¬ 
iting  librarians  are  commonly  invited,  and  at 
which  it  has  frequently  enjoyed  authors’  read¬ 
ings  by  men  and  women  of  literary  achieve¬ 
ment;  these  occasions  have  come  to  serve  as  a 
center  of  professional  interest  and  acquaintance, 
for  librarians  who  are  within  reach  as  well  as 
for  the  students  and  faculty.  In  recent  years 
the  School  has  also  been  acting  as  host  each 
May  for  an  institute,  for  the  library  workers  of 
Westchester  and  Rockland  counties  and  western 
Long  Island,  New  York,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Committee  on  Institutes  of  the  New  York- 
State  Library  Association. 


The  history  of  the  Library  School  of  the  New 
York  Public  Library  has  been  brief,  but  it  would 
not  be  complete  without  mention  of  a  few  per¬ 
sonalities  which  have  had  much  to  do  with  its 
making.  The  building  of  the  school  was  the 
final  task  of  Miss  Plummer,  honored,  beloved, 
and  a  pioneer  in  the  library  school  field.  One  of 
her  colleagues  was  Miss  Agnes  Van  Valken- 
burgh,  whose  buoyant,  cheery  leadership  pointed 
the  way  to  the  perplexed  and  hesitant,  without 
number.  The  other,  Miss  Mary  L.  Sutliff,  strong 
still  in  service,  continues  a  spring  of  inspiration 
to  successive  generations  of  students. 


Economy  in  Moving  a  Library 


WHAT  proved  an  economical  plan  for  moving 
a  library  was  worked  out  by  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry  at  Berkeley, 
California,  which  recently  moved  its  library  of 
fifteen  thousand  volumes  and  as  many  more  un¬ 
bound  pamphlets  from  very  crowded  quarters 
into  a  new  building  furnishing  ample  room. 

Assuming  that  the  future  growth  of  the  library 
in  its  several  classes  would  probably  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  present  size  of  those  classes,  the 
problem  was  to  determine  the  ratio  of  space  to 
be  occupied  by  the  present  collection,  to  the 
space  in  which  it  was  to  be  spread  out  in  the 
new  stack. 

The  total  length  of  the  shelving  in  the  new 
stack  was  ascertained.  From  this  were  deducted, 
to  allow  for  future  expansion,  all  top  shelves, 
and,  at  the  end  of  each  main  class,  an  additional 
number  of  shelves  proportioned  to  the  present 
size  of  the  class.  Further  deduction  was  made 
for  shelf-room  to  be  occupied  bv  large  folios  to 
be  shelved  separately,  and  for  space  set  aside 
for  duplicates,  etc.  The  remainder  gave  the 
space  in  which  to  spread  out  the  collection.  The 
collection  was  then  measured  and  the  length  of 
each  class  or  group  of  small  classes,  noted,  ex¬ 
cluding  the  folios  above  provided  for.  From 
these  totals  it  was  shown  that  there  were  approx¬ 
imately  twentv-four  inches  of  books  to  each 
three-foot  shelf. 

A  plan  was  next  drawn  on  separate  sheets,  one 
for  each  range,  with  subdivisions  showing  each 
tier  and  shelf.  On  this  plan  were  marked,  shelf 
by  shelf,  from  the  measurements  of  the  classes 
and  groups,  the  class  numbers  to  be  assigned  to 
the  given  shelves,  care  being  taken  to  leave  va¬ 
cant  as  planned  all  top  shelves  and  the  further 
shelves  reserved.  In  order  to  have  certain  large 
classes  start  at  the  beginning  of  a  floor,  range, 
or  tier,  certain  adjustments  were  made  as  the 
work  proceeded,  which  were  later  compensated 
to  the  general  scale. 


Strips  of  paper  about  three  by  twenty  inches 
which  could  be  wrapped  round  the  books  were 
then  prepared.  On  these  were  marked  the  floor, 
tier,  range  and  shelf  to  be  occupied  by  the  book 
bearing  the  label. 

The  collection  was  next  measured  off  into 
twenty-four  inch  groups,  and  one  of  the  labels 
attached  to  the  first  volume  in  each  group.  So 
as  to  avoid  undue  breaking  up  of  classes  between 
shelves,  or  undue  grouping  of  separate  classes 
on  the  same  shelf,  a  given  shelf  was  often  as¬ 
signed  more  or  less  than  its  quota,  compensation 
being  made  on  later  shelves  so  as  not  to  disturb 
the:  general  average. 

For  moving  the  books  a  carpenter  made  two 
parallel  book  troughs  four  feet  long,  framed 
together  and  carried  like  a  litter  on  poles  pro¬ 
jecting  for  handles.  Care  was  taken  always  to 
load  and  unload  the  carriers  in  precisely  the 
same  order.  When  loaded  and  taken  out  of 
doors,  all  dust  was  thoroly  blown  off  by  a 
pneumatic  sweeper.  On  arrival  at  the  new  stack 
the  labels  indicated  on  precisely  what  floor, 
range,  tier  and  shelf  the  books  were  to  be  placed. 

The  plan  did  not  in  practice  at  once  work 
out  quite  so  smoothly  as  it  sounds,  but  this  was 
due  to  haste  and  carelessness,  resulting  in  in¬ 
accurate  measurements.  Still  all  troubles  oc¬ 
curred  and  were  corrected  previous  to  the  actual 
moving,  which  was  accomplished  without  a 
hitch.  The  point  of  the  scheme  is  that  the  whole 
re-arrangement  can  be  worked  out  on  paper, 
and  any  necessary  corrections  there  made;  so 
that  after  it  is  once  shelved  no  book  need  be 
shifted  because  of  a  mistake  discovered  too  late. 

Earl  M.  Wilbur. 

“What  Your  Government  Provides” 

The  Providence  Public  Library  has  placed  a 
table  in  the  main  delivery  room  bearing  the 
following  sign:  “Watch  This  Table.”  “Keep 
in  Touch  With  What  Your  Government  Sup¬ 
plies.”  “Collection  Continually  Changing.” 
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School  Librarians’  Salaries 

ALARY  schedules  for  forty-eight  cities  in  the 
United  States  compiled  by  the  Education 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia*  show 
the  following  scale  for  school  librarians: 

Increments 
Amount  Number 


Mini- 

Maxi- 

mum 

mum 

City 

New  York,  N.  Y . 

$1400 

$100 

10 

$2400 

Dertoit,  Mich  . 

150  per 

month 

200  p.  mo. 

Assistant  . 

20  per 

month 

40  p.  mo. 

St.  Louis,  Mo . 

18Q0 

100 

4 

2200 

Baltimore,  Md . 

1200 

City  College . 

1400 

Los  Angeles,  Calif..  . 

1800 

2400 

Washington,  D.  C..  . 

1200 

40 

10 

1600 

Newark,  N.  J . 

2100 

100 

7 

200 

5 

3800 

Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Non-college  grad- 

uate  . 

1300 

2800 

College  graduate. . 

1400 

2800 

Denver,  Colo . 

1500 

2880 

St.  Paul.  Minn . 

1500 

2250 

Oakland,  Calif . 

960 

2400 

Syracuse,  N.  Y . 

1350 

75 

8 

1950 

Albany,  N.  Y.: 

Head  of  Division.  . 

1500 

100 

8 

2300 

Assistants — 

One  at . 

1300 

100 

8 

2100 

Two  at  . 

1250 

75 

8 

1850 

Three  at  . 

1100 

75 

8 

1700 

Notable  Anniversaries  of  1922 

MONG  the  notable  anniversaries  occurr¬ 
ing  in  1922  the  centenary  of  the  death  of 
Percy  Bysshe  Shelley  will  doubtless  receive  the 
attention  that  was  accorded  last  year  to  the 
memory  of  John  Keats. 

“The  new  year  is  further  rich  in  the  anni¬ 
versaries  of  great  characters  and  events.  In 
1922  are  due  the  birthday  centennials  of  James 
Parton,  the  biographer  (Feb.  9) ;  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  New  England  writer  and  thinker 
(April  3)  ;  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  warrior  and  pres¬ 
ident  (Oot.  27)  ;  and  Matthew  Arnold,  poet 
and  essayist  (Dec.  24).  The  bicentennial  of 
the  birth  of  Samuel  Adams,  the  patriot,  will 
fall  on  Sept.  27;  and  the  250th  birthday  anni¬ 
versaries  of  the  associated  writers  Joseph  Addi¬ 
son  and  Richard  Steele  will  occur  May  1  and 
Sept.  1  respectively.  Jean  Baptiste  Poquelin 
Moliere,  the  French  dramatist,  was  born  300 
years  ago  (Jan.  15,  1622)  and  in  France,  chiefly, 
observance  will  be  appropriately  made.  Three 
hundred  years  ago  the  first  English  news¬ 
paper  made  its  appearance;  and  four  hundred 
years  ago,  in  September,  1522,  the  first  circum¬ 
navigation  of  the  globe  was  accomplished  by 
Magellan.” — Quarterly  Booklist  of  the  Pratt 
Institute  Free  Library,  Winter  1922. 


*  National  Education  Association,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Bulletin,  no.  19.  Jan.  1922. 

Americanization  thru  the  Library 

AS  not  Americanization  by  the  most  en- 
-l  A  lightened  library  methods  weighty  claims 
as  compared  with  lessons  in  English  likely  to  an¬ 
tagonize?”  asks  Ralph  H.  Bevan  in  the  March 
Forum,  discussing  “Libraries  and  Americaniza¬ 
tion.” 

He  mentions  “advanced  library  methods  to 
induce  habits  of  profitable  reading  and  turn  out 
valuable  citizens,”  such  as  reading  and  science 
clubs,  story  hours,  and  reading  diplomas,  and 
more  especially  the  use  of  artistic  hand-made 
bulletins  in  prominent  places,  and  of  drawings, 
diagrams,  magazine  illustrations,  photographs, 
pictures,  models,  etc.  These  appeal  especially 
to  children,  who  spend  so  much  of  their  out-of¬ 
school  time  in  the  library.  As  an  instance  of 
still  bolder  initiative  on  the  part  of  a  library  in 
acquainting  its  foreign  constituents  with  its 
value  to  them,  he  describes  the  house  to  house 
canvass  of  a  foreign  district  made  by  the  assist¬ 
ants  of  a  branch  of  the  Providence  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  a  survey,  which,  while  not  unattended  by 
disagreeable  features,  was  in  the  end  advan¬ 
tageous  to  library  and  foreign  elements  alike. 


Your  Calling  Judged  by  Your 
Handwriting ! 


Yz? 
sou/ 


“N.  W.  H. — Your  writing  is  certainly  most 
exceptional  for  that  of  a  young  person.  It 
shows  caution,  reflectiveness,  carefulness,  at¬ 
tention  to  detail;  also  it  expresses  some  timid¬ 
ity  and  a  considerable  lack  of  enterprise ;  but 
its  chief  interest  is  that,  altho  your  education 
is  not  unusual,  it  is  already  expressive  of  the 
scholar’s  trend  of  mind. 

“ What  /  earnestly  suggest  is  that  you  study 
for  the  position  of  a  librarian,  and  that  you 
bend  all  of  your  energies  to  the  getting  of  a 
really  good  education.  .  .  Detective  Story 
Magazine.  (The  italics  are  ours.  Ed.  L.  J.) 


March  1,  1922 
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r  AST  year  was  one  of  transition  for  library 
extension  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and 
this  year  ought  to  see  intensive  book  service 
well  established  thruout  the  Territory  thru  the 
agency  of  county  libraries. 

For  several  years,  the  Library  of  Hawaii  has 
been  sending  traveling  library  collections  to  the 
islands  making  up  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
This  service  had  increased  until  three  hundred 
stations  were  receiving  collections  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  books  were  going  out  during  a 
year.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  estimate  what  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  people  were  being  reached 
thru  these  three  hundred  stations,  but  it  was  at 
best  small.  The  juvenile  readers,  reached 
thru  the  schools,  were  not  having  anything  like 
the  attention  they  should  have  had.  It  was 
obviously  impossible  for  one  shipping  point 
to  handle  the  work  that  came  unsolicited  with¬ 
out  any  effort  to  extend  where  it  might  be  even 
more  needed.  Local  libraries  seemed  to  be  the 
only  solution. 

A  county  library  bill,  modelled  after  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  County  Library  law,  was  drafted  and 
passed  by  the  Legislature  which  met  early  in 
1921.  It  allowed  for  county  organization  under 
three  different  methods,  and  oddly  enough  in  the 
four  counties  of  the  Territory  these  three 
methods  are  in  operation. 

Appropriation  was  allowed  the  Hilo  Library 
for  its  maintenance  and  for  extension  of  its  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  whole  county  of  Hawaii.  It  was  not 
stipulated  that  a  certain  proportion  of  the  $25,- 
000  appropriated  should  be  expended  for  Hilo 
City  and  the  remainder  for  the  outside  districts, 
the  intention  being  that  service  should  be  as 
uniform  as  possible.  It  seemed  only  fair  that 
the  books  which  had  been  in  the  traveling  li¬ 
brary  collections  should  be  divided  among  the 
counties  in  order  to  assist  them  in  their  greatly 
increased  rvork.  These  books  and  the  books  in 
the  Hilo  Library  formed  the  nucleus  for  the  col¬ 
lection  which  grew  rapidly  after  the  territorial 
appropriation  became  available  in  July. 

Certain  interested  residents  of  Maui,  thru 
appeals  to  the  Maui  Board  of  Supervisors, 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  a  county  li¬ 
brary.  According  to  law,  before  territorial  ap¬ 
propriation  could  be  made  for  a  county  library, 
the  county  must  provide  housing  of  a  permanent 
character.  In  order  to  meet  these  requirements, 
the  Supervisors  purchased  a  lot  and  residence 
at  the  county  seat,  and  have  just  completed  its 
remodelling  into  a  library  building.  Books 
from  an  old  association  library  and  books  from 
the  traveling  libraries  here  formed  the  beginning 
of  the  county  library  collection.  The  appro¬ 
priation  is  $10,500  per  annum. 


On  Kauai,  a  committee  has  been  appointed 
which  has  applied  for  a  charter  to  incorporate 
the  Kauai  Library  Association,  Ltd.  The  Lihue 
Church  Library  is  a  nucleus  here  and  will  re¬ 
ceive  the  territorial  appropriation  of  $8,000 
after  satisfying  the  Kauai  Board  of  Supervisors 
and  the  Governor  of  the  Territory  that  there  will 
be  county-wide  library  service. 

On  Oahu,  rural  extension  is  carried  on  as  a 
department  of  the  territorial  library,  the  Library 
of  Hawaii. 

There  is  but  one  real  county  library,  altho 
each  of  the  four  counties  does  now,  or  soon  will, 
perform  the  functions  of  a  county  library. 

A  county  library  conference  was  held  on 
January  16th  and  17th,  Miss  Margaret  Newman 
representing  Hawaii;  Miss  Marion  Morse,  Maui; 
and  Miss  Laura  Robson,  Oahu. 

The  first  day  was  spent  in  a  trip  around  the 
island  of  Oahu,  on  which  Honolulu  is  located, 
visiting  school  and  community  branches.  In 
one  school  the  principal  had  the  children  tell 
stories  which  they  had  read  from  library  books. 
This  is  a  regular  Friday  afternoon  feature  of 
the  school  program. 

In  the  evening  there  was  an  open  meeting  for 
which  invitations  had  been  sent  out.  Mr.  Charles 
Atherton,  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Library  of  Hawaii,  presided.  Mr.  Vaughan 
McCaughey,  superintendent  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion,  spoke  on  the  need  for  co-operation  between 
schools  and  the  libraries,  and  expressed  an 
optimistic  view  upon  the  special  Americanization 
task  which  confronts  all  educational  institutions 
in  the  Territory.  Dr.  Karl  Leebrick,  Professor 
of  History  at  the  University  of  Hawaii,  next 
spoke  on  the  work  of  the  Hawaiian  Historical 
Commission,  of  which  he  is  a  member.  He  con¬ 
trasted  the  two  phases  of  a  library’s  work — 
that  of  collecting  and  preserving,  and  that  of 
bringing  the  public  to  use  its  resources — and 
pointed  out  how  the  local  libraries  can  be  of 
great  help  to  the  Commission  in  collecting  ma¬ 
terial  of  historic  interest. 

Following,  the  delegates  gave  reports  on  the 
progress  of  their  work. 

Miss  Robson  gave  a  short  history  of  the  bill 
authorizing  the  organization  of  the  county  li¬ 
brary,  and  told  of  the  union  catalog  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  how  co-operation  between  the  counties 
will  be  effected.  Requests  from  the  different 
counties  will  be  handled  by  the  county  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii.  She  then  re¬ 
ported  on  rural  work  on  Oahu,  with  special  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  needs  of  the  schools. 

Miss  Newman  gave  an  interesting  report  of 
progress  in  Hawaii.  With  a  trained  children’s 
librarian,  interest  among  the  children  has  been 
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so  stimulated  that  it  is  impossible  to  supply  the 
hooks  necessary  altho  extensive  purchases  have 
been  made.  Some  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  building  to  accommodate  the  increased 
amount  of  work.  The  community  at  Kealakekua 
is  interested  in  library  service  to  the  extent  of 
having  a  library  board,  and  a  reading  room 
with  periodicals. 

Miss  Morse  told  of  the  purchase  of  a  residence 
at  the  county  seat  and  its  remodelling  into  a 
library  building.  To  date  she  had  been  engaged 


in  preparing  books  and  had  not  established  out¬ 
side  branches,  but  she  expected  soon  to  take 
over  the  book  service  so  that  Maui  will  soon  be 
on  “its  own.” 

Lollowing  the  reports  refreshments  were 
served,  and  after  the  guests  had  left,  the  librar¬ 
ians  again  assembled  to  form  the  library  or¬ 
ganization  reported  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

The  second  day  of  the  convention  was  spent 
in  routine  matters,  and  in  visiting  the  various 
libraries  in  the  City  of  Honolulu. 


“Find  it  in  Books 


“Find  it  in 
B  o  ok  s”  is  the 
March  slogan  of 
the  Year  Round 
Bookselling  Plan. 
Useful  books  are 
emphasized  this 
month:  Business 
books  during  the 
first  half,  and 
books  in  the  home 
during  the  latter. 
Several  hundred  li- 


Books  Give 
Information 
Knowledge 
Power 


brarians  are  using 
the  posters  here 
illustrated  ( which 
are  supplied  by  the 
National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Book  Pub¬ 
lishers,  Room  417, 
334  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York)  mostly 
in  co-operation  with 
the  local  book¬ 
stores. 


The  American  Library 
Association  has  prepared  two 
timely  lists  for  this  month. 

“Business  Books  for  Profit 
and  Pleasure”  lists  forty 
titles  “as  carefully  chosen  as 
a  set  of  fine  tools”  by  Ethel 
Cleland.  Up-to-date  books 
are  classified  under  such 
headings  as:  The  Great 

Game,  Speeding  up  Efficiency 
and  Effort,  Studying  the 
Players  and  Directing  the 
Force,  Every  Business  Has  a 
Beginning,  Getting  the  Most 
out  of  the  Office,  Charting 
Progress  and  Results,  Giving 
and  Getting  Credit. 

These  lists  may  be  had  as 


follows:  5  for  25  cents  (in 
stamps),  25  for  $1.  100  for 
33.  250  for  $7,  500  for  312. 
1.000  for  $20.  Postage  extra. 

"Useful  Books  in  the 
Home  is  a  small  practical 
selection  of  the  most  useful 
books  on  cooking  and  food 
values,  dressmaking,  milli¬ 
nery,  etiquette,  house  plan¬ 
ning  and  decoration,  house¬ 
hold  budgets,  gardening, 
child  care,  hygiene  and  mor¬ 
als.  suggested  reading  for 
children,  etc. 

Prices:  6  for  25  cents  (in 
stamps).  30  for  .$1,  100  for 
$2.50,  500  for  $10,  1.000  for 
.$18.  Postage  extra. 
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'T'HE  retiring  Postmaster  General  is  to  be 
A  thanked,  among  other  good  results  of  his 
common-sense  administration,  for  an  incidental 
service  to  libraries  in  repealing  the  meticulous 
rule  that  prices  of  books  cannot  be  stated  in 
periodicals  without  forfeiting  bulk  rates.  Mr. 
Hays  came  to  his  post  as  a  reward  for  efficient 
party  management,  but  after  a  first  distribution 
of  political  “plums”  in  the  nomination  of 
Assistant  Postmaster  General,  he  put  aside 
partisan  considerations,  brought  efficiency  to  the 
fore  and  cleared  away  much  of  the  rubbish  and 
red  tape  which  had  accumulated  during  the  pre¬ 
vious  war  administration  and  prevented  postal 
progress.  It  is  regrettable  that  the  small  salar¬ 
ies  paid  by  the  government  has  deprived  the 
people  of  his  services  when  he  was  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  service  he  might  do.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Postal  Commission,  which  should 
report  in  July,  will  adopt  for  the  Department 
the  re-organization  plan  which  will  make  it  a 
great  business  corporation  on  the  best  lines  in 
which  partisan  appointments  will  have  no  place. 
Incidentally,  public  libraries  should  have  full 
consideration,  either  by  giving  them  the  benefit 
of  the  bulk  rates  vouchsafed  to  periodicals,  or 
else  in  line  with  the  A.  L.  A.  Council’s  recom¬ 
mendations  by  reducing  postage  on  library 
books  under  the  parcel  post  system,  especially 
in  the  service  of  rural  communities  where  the 
cost  is  confined  to  local  transportation. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

HE  decimal  classification,  which  has  carried 
the  name  of  Dewey  into  all  library  coun¬ 
tries  and  has  almost  completely  standardized 
our  own  public  library  system,  has  another 
potential  application  which  should  not  be 
neglected  by  librarians.  This  was  introduced 
into  the  Edison  system  in  New  York  many  years 
ago  for  the  control  of  operating  accounts,  and 
permitted  at  once  a  comprehensive  generaliza¬ 
tion  as  well  as  minute  knowledge  of  detail  in 
auditing  accounts  and  making  them  of  practical 
significance,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  a  like 
application  should  not  be  made  to  library 
statistics  and  thus  furnish  a  standardized 
and  uniform  method  which  would  permit 
comparisons  which  are  still  practically  im¬ 
possible.  The  system  of  uniform  statistics 
recommended  by  the  A.  L.  A.  does  not  go  far 
enough,  nor  does  it  include  the  convenience  of 
the  decimal  system,  nor  has  it  been  as  widely 


adopted  as  it  should  be.  A  decimal  classifica¬ 
tion  could  be  adapted  and  adopted  as  well  for 
expense  accounts  and  for  circulation  statistic  s, 
including  in  the  latter  relation  a  standardized 
alphabetic  scheme  to  indicate  languages  by 
their  initial  letters  as  e  for  English,  /  for  French, 
and  the  like.  Some  enterprising  librarian  of 
an  ingenious  turn  of  mind  would  do  well  to 
work  out  and  propose  some  such  scheme  for 
general  discussion  and  criticism. 

★  ★★★★★★ 

T  will  especially  interest  those  who  have 
heard  Miss  Zachert’s  account  of  the  extension 
of  Uncle  Sam’s  library  field  into  the  Virgin  Is¬ 
lands  to  note  that  in  our  earlier  island  posses¬ 
sion,  Porto  Rico,  conditions  are  ripening  to¬ 
ward  an  extended  library  development  on  the 
home  model.  The  Dominican  friars  founded  a 
library  on  the  island,  which  was  destroyed  by 
buccaneers  about  the  time  the  Pilgrim  fathers 
landed,  and  it  is  a  far  cry  from  that  to  the  Car¬ 
negie  library  of  San  Juan,  half  of  English  and 
half  of  Spanish  books,  administered  by  Mr. 
O’Neil  who  prepared  himself  at  the  Pratt  Li¬ 
brary  School,  and  including  a  traveling  library 
department  of  fifty  or  more  stations.  The  only 
other  distinctive  library  building  is  a  charming 
one  at  Yauco,  built  by  the  enterprising  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  that  live  coffee  centre,  temporarily  uti¬ 
lized  to  supplement  overcrowded  schools.  But 
thruout  the  island  each  municipality  of  any  im¬ 
portance  has  a  fair-sized  reading  room  and  li¬ 
brary  of  Spanish  books  and  periodicals,  housed 
usually  in  the  City  Hall  or  administration  build¬ 
ing.  These  are  supported  by  the  municipality, 
are  open  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  for  a 
few  hours  each,  and  are  commonly  under  charge 
of  an  unprofessional  librarian  paid  as  an  un¬ 
trained  custodian.  They  furnish  opportunity 
for  local  development,  which,  combined  with 
leadership  from  the  Carnegie  Library  and  a  li¬ 
brary  school  or  apprentice  system  in  connection 
with  that,  should  become  the  Spanish  translation 
of  our  county  system.  San  Juan  has  also  his¬ 
toric  or  governmental  libraries  of  a  special  sort, 
and  the  higher  educational  institutions,  as  the 
high  schools,  also  are  developing  collections  of 
books  for  their  respective  purposes.  It  will  be 
some  years  before  the  A.  L.  A.  can  expect  the 
affiliation  of  an  insular  library  association,  but 
that  will  doubtless  come  in  due  time. 
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RHODE  ISLAND  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
NE  hundred  people  attended  the  Mid-Winter 
meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation  on  February  6,  at  the  John  Carter  Brown 
Library,  Providence.  This  ideal  place  of  meet¬ 
ing  gave  a  wonderful  opportunity  of  visiting 
several  fine  libraries  and  of  seeing  many  rare 
books  and  manuscripts. 

Charles  L.  Nichols,  of  the  Library  Board  of 
Management,  in  his  opening  address,  spoke  of 
the  two  objects  of  this  Library — to  furnish  a 
place  of  research  for  historians  and  students, 
and  to  reproduce  for  the  benefit  of  the  public 
some  of  the  rarest  books  in  its  collection — the 
second  almost  as  important  as  the  first.  Al¬ 
ready  nearly  fifty  unique  books  in  various  li¬ 
braries,  including  the  John  Carter  Brown,  have 
been  reproduced  by  photostat,  so  that  now  they 
can  be  studied  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
almost  at  first  hand. 

In  a  short  address  Dr.  Azariah  S.  Root,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  A.  L.  A.,  emphasized  the  need  of 
establishing  standards,  so  that  librarianship 
will  come  to  be  recognized  as  other  professions, 
law,  medicine,  teaching,  etc.,  are  now  recognized, 
and  urged  the  necessity  of  some  kind  of  cer¬ 
tification.  Librarianship  requires  training  and 
equipment,  and  all  possible  encouragement 
and  backing  should  be  given  the  train¬ 
ing  schools.  To  guard  against  the  monotony 
of  mechanical  work,  librarianship  should  be 
emphasized  not  as  technique,  but  as  a  gradually 
acquired  mass  of  knowledge,  and  assistants 
should  be  encouraged  to  read  and  study  so  as 
to  become  specialists  in  some  particular  field. 

At  the  Round  Table,  conducted  by  Mary  E. 
Robbins,  pamphlets  and  pay  collections  were 
discussed.  Certain  groups  of  pamphlets 
ultimately  become  books,  so  that  binding  is  the 
only  thing  which  can  be  done.  A  vertical  file 
for  those  constantly  in  use  is  often  the  solution, 
the  ideal  way  being  arrangement  by  subject. 
Another  desirable  method  is  to  place  pamphlets 
in  cases,  or  boxes,  shelving  those  of  sufficient 
importance  with  the  books.  Pamphlets  should 
never  be  bound  into  miscellaneous  volumes. 
Professor  Robbins  expressed  herself  in  favor  of 
a  pay  collection,  provided  there  are'  no  titles  in 
it  which  can  not  be  found  in  the  general  col¬ 
lection.  To  those  who  are  willing  to  pay,  it 
furnishes  desirable  books  and  thus  counteracts 
the  often  undesirable  books  found  in  commer¬ 
cial  collections.  By  lessening  the  demand  on 
the  popular  volumes  in  the  general  collection 
it  releases  them  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to 

pay- 

Francis  K.  W.  Drury,  speaking  on  the  library 
as  a  detective  agency,  outlined  a  method  which 


can  be  used  in  presenting  the  subject  for  recruit¬ 
ing  purposes.  The  library,  as  a  detective  bureau, 
has  the  resources  for  finding  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions,  such  as  Mr.  Edison’s  100  questions,  in¬ 
telligence  tests,  etc.  The  chief  of  the  bureau  is 
the  librarian.  He  knows  the  clues  to  the  an¬ 
swers,  and  arranges  the  books  so  that  they  will 
be  easily  accessible.  System  is  necessary,  hence 
the  card-catalog,  which  is  so  planned  that  the 
desired  book  may  be  found  quickly.  Authors’ 
titles  sometimes  mislead.  The  detective  puts 
all  books  about  a  subject  together.  This  is 
called  classifying.  The  librarian,  like  a  detec¬ 
tive  does  very  little  for  himself  and  a  great  deal 
for  others.  Librarianship  offers  both  a  liveli¬ 
hood  and  respectability,  and  unlike  some  pro¬ 
fessions,  there  is  no  retirement,  save  for  ineffi¬ 
ciency,  for  librarians  are  more  valuable  as  they 
grow  older,  because  of  their  accumulation  of 
knowledge. 

Henry  N.  Sanborn  of  Bridgeport,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  field  of  a  state  library  association, 
asserted  that  a  state  association  can  best  ac¬ 
complish  its  purpose  by  holding  meetings  with 
provision  for  free  discussion  and  with  programs 
confined  to  purely  professional  matters,  such 
as  principles  of  book  selection,  standards  of 
literary  quality  in  relation  to  public  demand, 
tests  of  good  children’s  books,  etc. ;  by  initiating 
and  securing  legislative  action  for  better  ser¬ 
vice;  by  educational  publicity  with  other  pro¬ 
fessional  associations;  and  by  active  affiliation 
with  the  A.  L.  A. 

Following  the  sessions,  many  special  librar¬ 
ies  were  thrown  open  for  inspection,  and  much 
of  the  day’s  pleasure  was  gained  by  visiting 
the  Annmary  Brown  Memorial,  Col.  George  L. 
Shepley’s  Library,  The  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  The  Providence  Athenaeum,  and  The 
John  Hay  Library. 

Marion  L.  Arnold,  Recorder. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS  OF  SOUTHERN 
NEW  YORK 

CONFERENCE  of  the  school  librarians  of 
New  York  City,  Long  Island,  Westchester. 
Rockland  and  Putnam  counties  was  held  at  the 
Washington  Irving  High  School  Library  on 
February  11th,  with  seventy -five  in  attendance. 
This  conference,  the  fourth  in  a  series  of  five 
which  are  being  called  by  Dr.  Sherman 
Williams,  chief  of  the  State  School  Libraries 
Division,  in  different  parts  of  the  state  during 
the  current  school  year,  was  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  York  High  School  Librar¬ 
ians’  Association.  Katharine  M.  Christopher 
of  the  Julia  Richman  High  School  Library 
presided. 
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At  the  morning  session  Mr.  Leland,  super¬ 
visor  of  New  York  City  school  libraries,  spoke 
on  Book  Selection;  Sabra  Vought,  told  of  the 
help  which  the  School  Libraries  Division  could 
give  to  school  libraries;  and  Dr.  Williams  spoke 
on  certification  of  school  librarians. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  a  stim¬ 
ulating  round-table  discussion  of  topics  which 
are  of  vital  interest  to  all  doing  school  library 
work.  At  three  o’clock  Anna  Hempstead  Branch 
read  from  her  poems  and  tea  was  served  in  the 
school  foyer.  An  interesting  exhibit  of  library 
forms,  methods  and  equipment  was  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  meeting. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  LIBRARY  ASSO¬ 
CIATION 

ASHINGTON  Librarians  held  a  very  suc¬ 
cessful  “Acquaintance  Meeting”  Friday 
evening,  January  20th,  in  the  tea  house  of  the 
Grace  Dodge  Hostel,  coincident  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Library  As¬ 
sociation,  at  which  officers  were  elected  for  1922 
as  follows:  President,  Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr., 
Chief  of  the  National  Civics  Bureau,  U.  S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  vice-president,  Anne 
G.  Cross,  librarian,  Department  of  Commerce; 
secretary,  Mary  F.  Carpenter,  Department  of 
Agriculture  Library;  treasurer,  Nelson  W.  Mc¬ 
Combs,  librarian,  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Vice-President  George  F.  Bowerman  presid¬ 
ed  over  the  short  business  meeting  at  which 
■committee  reports  were  heard.  Mr.  Bowerman 
reported  on  the  status  of  reclassification  legis¬ 
lation  emphasizing  the  need  for  the  working 
out  of  credits  equivalent  to  university  training. 
It  was  voted  that  a  special  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  study  the  problem.  A  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  expressing  the  pro¬ 
found  sorrow^  of  Washington  librarians  for  the 
death  of  Eunice  R.  Oberly  and  their  recog¬ 
nition  of  her  constructive  service  to  the  library 
profession.  H.  H.  B.  Meyer  spoke  upon  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  A.  L.  A.,  urging  that  all  Wash¬ 
ington  librarians  become  members.  It  was 
voted  that  the  Library  Association  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  re-affiliate  with  the  American 
Library  Association.  The  new  President,  Mr. 
Hyde,  next  took  the  chair  and  spoke  for  a  few 
moments  stating  that  the  object  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  to  promote  personal  acquaintance  as  a 
first  step  towards  better  library  co-operation  in 
Washington. 

An  appetizing  supper  was  served  by  the 
Grace  Dodge  management  during  which  the 
members  of  a  specially  appointed  Acquaintance 
Committtee,  wearing  distinguishing  badges,  cir¬ 
culated  about  the  hall  making  introductions. 


A  contest  to  see  who  could  remember  the 
names,  and  libraries,  of  the  largest  number  of 
Washington  librarians,  had  been  previously  an¬ 
nounced,  the  winner  to  receive  a  copy  of  Ar¬ 
thur  E.  Bostwick’s  “Library  Essays.”  Owing  to 
scarcity  of  paper  the  award  was  not  made,  and 
the  committee  in  charge  welcomes  suggestions 
as  to  how  this  book  should  be  disposed  of. 

The  meeting  was  voted  an  overwhelming  suc¬ 
cess  by  the  one  hundred  and  sixteen  librarians 
present,  and  it  was  felt  that  a  long  step  had 
been  made  in  the  direction  of  better  library 
co-operation.  Arrangements  for  the  meeting 
were  made  by  Claribel  R.  Barnett,  Adelaide  R. 
Hasse,  Mary  G.  Lacy,  Nelson  W.  McCombs, 
Thomas  P.  Ayer  and  Dorsey  W.  Hyde,  Jr.,  and 
its  success  was  in  large  part  due  to  the  efforts 
of  the  “Acquaintance  Committee”  of  which 
Helen  C.  Silliman  was  chairman. 

CHICAGO  LIBRARY  CLUB 

THE  Chicago  Library  Club  held  its  January 
meeting  at  the  Library  of  the  Western  So¬ 
ciety  of  Engineers.  Harry  McCormack  of 
Armour  Institute  lectured  on  “Our  Chemical  In¬ 
dustries  and  National  Defense.”  The  lecture 
proved  most  stimulating  and  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion  followed. 

At  the  February  meeting  held  in  the  East 
gallery  of  the  Art  Institute,  Frank  V.  Dudley 
lectured  on  art  and  composition  in  painting. 
Mrs.  Dudley  sang  groups  of  songs  on  out  of 
door  subjects.  After  the  meeting,  the  galleries 
were  open  for  inspection. 

The  executive  committee  presented  the  names 
of  fifteen  new  members.  At  the  January  meeting 
twenty-three  new  members  were  voted  in.  The 
club  now  has  a  total  membership  of  425. 

MISSOURI  VALLEY  LIBRARY  CONFER¬ 
ENCE 

THE  presidents  of  the  Missouri,  Iowa,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  and  Kansas  library  associations  have 
made  preliminary  plans  for  the  Missouri  Valley 
Library  Conference  to  be  held  at  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri,  October  17-20,  opening  on  Tuesday 
morning  and  closing  Friday  noon.  The  Iowa 
Association  has  not  voted  officially  to  merge  its 
annual  meeting,  but  Kansais,  Missouri,  an(d 
Nebraska  have  voted  definitely.  The  four  presi¬ 
dents  and  the  St.  Joseph  librarian  constitute  the 
program  committee.  They  are:  Loretta  Mur¬ 
phy,  North  Platte,  Nebraska;  Irving  R.  Bundy, 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri;  (Mr.)  W.  F.  Riley, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Willis  H.  Kerr,  Emporia, 
Kansas;  and  Jesse  Cunningham,  St.  Joseph, 
Missouri. 
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CALIFORNIA  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 
HE  annual  meeting  of  the  sixth  district  of 
the  California  Library  Association  was  held 
at  Santa  Barbara  January  7.  This  district  in¬ 
cludes  the  nine  southern  counties  from  San 
Luis  Obispo  to  San  Diego.  Over  a  hundred  li¬ 
brarians  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Mrs.  Linn 
and  the  trustees  and  found  much  to  admire  in 
the  Spanish  architecture  of  the  building,  with 
its  great  fireplaces  and  the  patio  which  is  used 
as  an  open-air  reading  room. 

A  short  business  meeting  included  a  report 
from  the  chairman  of  the  certification  commit¬ 
tee,  Jeannette  M.  Drake  of  Pasadena,  and  an 
outline  of  the  plans  of  the  California  Library 
Association  by  the  president,  Althea  Warren, 
of  San  Diego. 

The  program  was  devoted  to  books,  and  most 
of  the  speakers  were  new  to  C.  L.  A.  audiences. 
Walter  Lindley,  a  director  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Public  Library,  gave  a  charming  talk  on  his 
adventures  in  collecting  books,  showing  some 
of  his  first  editions  of  Borrow  and  Gay’s  Beg¬ 
gar’s  Opera,  and  delighting  everyone  by  his 
contagious  enthusiasm.  George  Watson  Cole 
described  the  rich  collection  of  manuscripts  in 
the  Huntington  library,  which  includes  unique 
treasures  of  literary  and  historical  interest,  as 
varied  as  Franklin’s  Autobiography  and  George 
Meredith’s  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel. 

Round  table  discussions  filled  the  rest  of  the 
morning.  Mrs.  Vivian  Gregory  Smith,  libra¬ 
rian  of  the  Security  Trust  &  Savings  Bank  in 
Los  Angeles,  planned  an  exhibit  of  business 
aids  and  presided  at  the  discussion  of  books 
for  business  men.  Standards  in  the  selection 
of  fiction  were  discussed  by  the  fiction  group 
with  Eleanor  Hitt  presiding.  Sarah  M.  Jacobus 
of  Pomona  presided  at  an  inspiring  discussion 
of  work  with  foreigners.  Laura  Grover  Smith 
of  Los  Angeles  led  the  school  librarians’  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  Elizabeth  C.  Riddell  of  Long 
Beach  presided  at  the  children’s  section. 

The  wider  use  of  books  was  discussed  from 
different  angles  in  the  afternoon.  Vierling  Ker¬ 
sey,  supervisor  of  part-time  schools  in  Los  Ar. 
geles,  showed  the  need  for  flexible  methods  and 
the  co-operation  of  libraries  in  part-time  classes. 
Charles  H.  Brown  described  the  work  of 
the  A.  L.  A.  with  the  Navy.  Eleanor  Foster, 
of  Bullock’s  book  department,  gave  a  thought¬ 
ful  presentation  of  the  opportunities  of  a  book¬ 
seller  in  a  department  store.  Ethel  Richard¬ 
son,  state  superintendent  of  immigrant  educa¬ 
tion,  described  the  pictures  and  objects  pro¬ 
vided  by  some  progressive  libraries  for  the  use 
of  teachers  of  foreigners  and  showed  how  the 
library  may  be  a  social  factor  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  climax  of  the  program  was  a 


thought-provoking  paper  by  Ethel  Sawyer  of 
Portland,  who  urged  a  knowledge  of  books  as 
the  essential  of  library  work. 

In  the  evening  the  Community  Arts  Players 
presented  Booth  Tarkington’s  Clarence.  Many 
of  the  librarians  spent  Sunday  in  driving  over 
the  famous  hill  roads  and  exploring  the  Monte- 
cito  gardens. 

Marion  Horton, 
President,  Sixth  District. 

HAWAII  LIBRARY  ASSOCIATION 

AIMING  to  “promote  library  service  and  the 
interests  of  librarians  in  Hawaii  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  A.  L.  A.  in  the  promotion  of 
the  highest  library  ideals,”  the  Hawaii  Library 
Association  has  been  recently  organized. 

Plans  were  made  at  a  meeting  to  which  Edna 
I.  Allyn,  librarian  of  the  Library  of  Hawaii, 
invited  the  librarians  of  Honolulu  to  hear  a 
report  of  the  Swampscott  Conference  given  by 
Alice  Burnham,  who  was  a  delegate  from  the 
Library  of  Hawaii.  Temporary  officers  were 
appointed  as  well  as  a  committee  to  draw  up 
a  constitution. 

The  second  meeting  was  called  during  the 
County  Library  Convention  in  Januarv.  Per¬ 
manent  officers  were  elected  and  the  constitution 
adopted.  While  the  organization  is  of  necessity 
small,  a  great  deal  of  benefit  will  doubtless  be 
derived  from  it  by  the  members.  The  “charter 
members”  included  librarians  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  libraries:  Library  of  Hawaii,  University  of 
Hawaii,  Bishop  Museum,  Cooke  Library  of 
Punahou  School,  Territorial  Normal  School. 
McKinley  High  School,  Kalihiwaena  Grammar 
School,  Maui  County  Library  and  the  Hilo  Li¬ 
brary.  All  except  the  last  two  are  located  in 
Honolulu. 

The  constitution  provides  that  an  annual 
meeting  shall  be  held:  also  other  meetings  when 
called  by  the  President. 

Laura  Robson,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

LIBRARY  CALENDAR 
April  28-29.  At  the  Hotel  Chelsea,  Atlantic 
City.  Annual  meetings  of  the  New  Jersey  Li¬ 
brary  Association  and  Pennsylvania  Library 
Club. 

June  26-July  2.  In  Detroit.  Headquarters  at 
the  Hotel  Statler.  Forty-fourth  annual  con¬ 
ference  of  the  American  Library  Association. 

July  3-8.  In  Boston.  Annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  Exact  dates 
of  the  Library  Department  meeting  will  be 
announced  later. 


AMONG  LIBRARIANS 


The  following  abbreviations  are  used: 

A.  Library  School  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  At¬ 
lanta. 

C.  California  State  Library  School. 

C. P.  Carnegie  Library  School  of  Pittsburgh. 

D.  Drexel  Library  School. 

I.  University  of  Illinois  Library  School. 

L.A.  Library  School  of  the  Los  Angeles  Public  Li¬ 
brary. 

N.Y.P.L.  Library  School  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library. 

N.Y.S.  New  York  State  Library  School. 

P.  Pratt  Institute  School  of  Library  Science. 

R.  Riverside  Library  School. 

S.  Simmons  College  School  of  Library  Science. 

S.L.  St.  Louis  Library  School. 

Syr.  Syracuse  University  Library  School. 

U.C.  University  of  California  Course  in  Library 
Science. 

Wis.  Wisconsin  University  Library  School. 

W.R.  Western  Reserve  Library  School. 

Wash.  University  of  Washington  Library  School. 

Bedlow,  Elinor,  1917  S.,  formerly  assistant  li¬ 
brarian  of  the  National  Bank  of  Commerce  in 
New  York,  has  been  appointed  librarian. 

Bircholdt,  Harriet  R.,  1914-15,  N.  Y.  S.,  who 
has  been  first  assistant  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
Public  Affairs  Information  Service,  New  York 
City,  for  more  than  a  year,  became  acting  editor 
February  first.  She  is  succeeded  by  Edith  Ed¬ 
wards,  1916,  N.  Y.  S. 

Bowne,  Jacob  Titus,  who  has  been  for  thirty- 
seven  years  librarian  of  the  International  Col¬ 
lege,  Springfield,  Mass.,  celebrated  his  seventy- 
fifth  birthday  on  February  12. 

Emerson,  Ralf  P.,  1916,  N.  Y.  S.,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  Earl  N.  Browning  as  librarian  of  the 
Public  Library,  Jackson,  Mich. 

Feipel,  Louis  N.,  editor  of  publications  for 
the  Brooklyn  Public  Library  has  an  interesting 
article  on  “Our  Rich  but  Neglected  old  Naval 
Historical  Literature”  in  the  January  Proceedings 
of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Institute. 

Jewett,  Alice  L.,  1914,  N.  Y.  S.,  resigned  her 
position  as  editor  of  the  Public  Affairs  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  Bulletin,  to  become  head  of  the 
mailing  section  of  the  Information  Service  of 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  on  February  first. 

McIntosh,  Rosamond,  1917  P.,  appointed 
first  assistant  in  the  branch  department  of  the 
Library  Association  of  Portland. 

Norton,  Margaret  C.,  1915  N.  Y.  S.,  will 
leave  the  Missouri  State  Historical  Society  Li¬ 
brary  on  April  first  to  become  head  of  the 
Illinois  State  Archives  Division  at  Springfield. 


Nunn,  Dorothy,  1911  S.,  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  circulation  department  of  the 
Houston  (Texas)  Public  Library. 

Osborne,  Lucy  E.,  1909  S.,  cataloger  in  the 
Williams  College  Library  since  1914,  has  been 
appointed  custodian  of  the  Chapin  Collection 
of  rare  books  which  is  to  be  housed  in  the 
Williams  College  Library,  as  soon  as  the  new 
building  is  completed,  probably  in  November. 
Until  her  new  duties  begin,  Miss  Osborne  will 
be  in  New  York,  studying  and  visiting  other 
special  collections. 

Parker,  John,  librarian  of  the  Peabody  Insti¬ 
tute,  Baltimore,  who  celebrated  his  golden 
jubilee  last  year,  has  received  from  the  trustees 
a  purse  of  gold,  and  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  install  his  portrait  in  the  Library  which 
he  has  served  since  the  age  of  seventeen. 

Richardson,  Louise,  1913  P.,  appointed 
assistant  librarian  at  Marshall  College,  Hunting- 
ton,  West  Va. 

Sherrard,  Mary  C.,  1915,  N.  Y.  S.,  has 
resigned  as  hospital  librarian  of  the  First  Naval 
District,  Boston,  and  will  reorganize  the  library 
of  Lincoln  University,  Pennsylvania. 

Spaulding,  Forrest  B.,  1912-14  N.  Y.  P.  L.,  is 
acting  temporarily  as  consulting  librarian  for 
Gaylord  Brothers,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Vitz,  Carl  P.  P.,  1905,  W.  R.,  1907  N.  Y.  S., 
vice-librarian  of  the  Cleveland  Public  Library, 
has  been  chosen  to  succeed  Herbert  S.  Hirshberg 
as  librarian  of  the  Toledo  (0.)  Public  Library. 
Mr.  Yitz  had  some  nine  years’  varied  experience 
in  the  Cleveland  Public  Library  during  his 
school  and  college  years.  In  1907,  he  became 
assistant  librarian  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
library,  going  thence  to  Albany  as  assistant  to 
the  Director  of  the  New  York  State  Library 
School.  He  was  recalled  to  Cleveland  in  1912 
as  second  vice-librarian  and  in  1920  became 
vice-librarian.  He  has  been  instructor  in  both 
the  New  York  State  and  Western  Reserve  library 
schools,  and  was  president  of  the  Ohio  Library 
Association  in  1921. 

Wheelock,  Webster  E.,  has  been  appointed 
librarian  of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Public  Library 
in  succession  to  W.  Dawson  Johnston.  Mr. 
Wheelock,  who  is  a  native  of  St.  Paul  and  a 
graduate  of  Yale,  has  been  in  business  in  St. 
Paul.  He  enters  on  his  librarianship  on 
March  1. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

Springfield..  Hiller  C.  Wellman,  librarian 
of  the  City  Library  Association  of  Springfield, 
points  out  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending 
April  30,  1921,  that  in  spite  of  the  advent  of 
the  automobile,  outdoor  sports,  and  moving  pic¬ 
tures,  all  of  which  are  supposed  to  threaten  the 
reading  habit,  for  a  generation  the  num¬ 
ber  of  books  drawn  from  the  library  has  in¬ 
creased  at  a  very  much  faster  rate  than  has  the 
population.  The  circulation  has  mounted  from 
164,091  volumes  in  1900,  or  2.6  volumes  per 
capita,  to  1,189,991  in  the  year  under  review, 
or  9.2  per  capita,  an  increase  over  all  previous 
figures  of  over  one  hundred  thousand.  The 
branches  all  showed  gains,  Memorial  Square 
circulating  216,849  volumes,  Forest  Park  217,- 
135,  and  Indian  Orchard  58,855  volumes.  The 
picture  collection  was  drawn  upon  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  131,988  prints.  Forty  thousand  books 
were  deposited  in  the  schools. 

During  the  past  seven  years  66,559  persons 
were  registered  as  card  holders,  still  leaving, 
however,  more  than  half  the  population  of 
Springfield  unenrolled. 

The  library  distributed  numerous  useful  lists 
besides  its  own  publications.  Among  these 
last  a  printed  appeal  calling  attention  to  the 
increasing  prices  of  books  and  binding,  and 
asking  assistance  in  the  care  of  books,  reduced 
binding  costs  for  the  last  five  months  below  the 
estimate. 

The  library’s  receipts  were  $136,792,  of 
which  $111,000  came  from  city  appropriation, 
$7,147  from  fines,  and  nearly  five  thousand 
dollars  from  the  city  dog  tax.  Expenditures 
for  salaries  amounted  to  $51,049,  and  for 
books,  periodicals  and  binding  $13,029. 

CONNECTICUT 

New  London.  The  contract  for  a  library 
building  for  Connecticut  College  for  Women, 
costing  about  $150,000,  has  been  let. 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  City.  The  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation  has  received  a  bequest  of  $10,000 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  William  Henry  Scho¬ 
field,  professor  of  comparative  literature  at 
Harvard,  for  a  library  in  an  educational  build¬ 
ing  to  be  erected  by  the  Foundation. 

Utica.  The  Utica  Public  Library  achieved  a 
per  capita  circulation  of  five  volumes  in  1921 
by  circulating  nearly  500,000  books  among  a 
population  of  100,000.  A  balance  of  eleven 


cents  remained  at  the  end  of  the  year  from  an 
appropriation  of  $64,040,  and  the  librarian, 
Caroline  M.  Underhill,  asks  for  a  larger  appro¬ 
priation  and  staff.  It  was  necessary  to  withdraw 
6,572  volumes,  leaving  a  book  stock  of  105,068 
volumes.  The  library  has  two  branches,  and 
also  sent  collections  to  mills,  fire  stations,  and 
hospitals.  Personal  service  claimed  $42,453 
of  the  appropriation. 

Syracuse.  The  circulation  of  books  for  home 
usei  thru  out  the  Syracuse  Public  Library  system 
amounted  to  368, i 59  in  1921,  an  increase  of  29,- 
672  over  1920.  The  receipts  from  local  taxation 
were  $81,000,  a  per  capita  tax  of  forty -two  cents 
on  the  population  of  171,717.  There  were 
thirty-four  persons  on  the  staff,  and  the  expendi¬ 
tures  for  salaries  totaled  $46,855.  Books, 
periodicals  and  binding  took  $18,448.  The  li¬ 
brary  had  161,688  volumes  and  45,010  regis¬ 
tered  borrowers  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  workmen’s 
compensation  insurance  for  library  employees. 

The  Lockwood  act  which  became  law  last 
spring  provided  for  the  establishment  of  library- 
privileges  in  any  community  by  contract  with 
any  municipal  or  district  body  having  a  free  li¬ 
brary,  and  opens  the  way  for  rural  extension 
work  to  the  Syracuse  Public  Library. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington.  The  population  of  Wilmington 
increased  from  88,000  to  110,000  since  the 
census  of  1910,  or  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  card 
holders  at  the  Wilmington  Institute  Free  Library 
increased  thirty-eight  per  cent  in  the  same  period, 
the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  (103,532 
in  February,  1921)  fifty  per  cent,  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  volumes  issued  for  home  use  (374,632). 
forty-eight  per  cent.  The  juvenile  circulation 
amounted  to  96,341  in  the  year  under  review,  the 
largest  circulation  ever  reached  by  the  children’s 
department.  The  reference  work  of  the  library 
included  much  special  work  with  the  big  powder 
companies  and  also  with  the  many  artists  who 
live  in  or  near  Wilmington.  Next  to  the  need 
of  a  new  central  building,  which  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for,  the  question  of  branches  across  the 
Third  Street  bridge  in  the  district  south  of  Front 
Street  and  west  of  Madison  Street  is  most  press¬ 
ing.  The  library  already  has  two  branches  in 
separate  buildings.  Of  an  income  of  $51,230, 
the  Mayor  and  Council  of  Wilmington  appro¬ 
priated  $24,371.  Payments  included  $12,139 
for  books,  periodicals,  and  binding,  and  $25,- 
599  for  salaries  and  wages. 
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ABINGDON 


Books  for  today 

IN  Abingdon  Books  one  meets  the  spiritual  and 
social  builders  of  the  age — they  who  write  for 
today.  Their  sincerity,  their  unaffected  direct¬ 
ness,  their  courageous  and  constructive  spirit  have 
won  them  a  place  on  the  bookshelves  of  every 
thinking  American  man  and  woman. 

Abingdon  Books  may  be  obtained  at  all  good 
book-shops. 

BEYOND  SHANGHAI 

By  Harold  Speakman 

This  exceedingly  charming  “look  in”  upon  China  is  unique 
because  it  is  “different.”  The  author  says:  “I  made  a 
solemn  compact  with  myself  not  to  attempt  to  describe, 
sketch,  or  otherwise  molest  the  imperial  palaces  at  Peking,  but 
to  see  as  much  as  I  could  of  the  Chinese  people  themselves 
in  their  humblest  and  most  intimate  surroundings,  to  live 
alone  with  the  Chinese  and  to  eat  their  food.” 

Net,  $2. SO,  postpaid. 

WITH  EARTH  AND  SKY 

By  Bishop  William  A.  Quayle 

These  essays  are  full  of  the  mystery  of  the  recurring  sea¬ 
sons,  and  of  the  ineffable  glory  of  flower  and  field,  of  moun¬ 
tains,  meadow,  river  and  prairie,  of  star  and  sun  and  cloud, — 
and  one  is  reminded  of  the  praiseful  Psalmist  who  bursts  out 
with  this  song:  “Let  everything  .  .  .  praise  the  Lord.” 
Net,  $1.25,  postpaid. 

A  HANDFUL  OF  STARS 

By  F.  W.  Boreham 

The  author  appropriates  the  title  of  this  book  from  Caliban, 
who  cries  out,  “O  God,  if  you  wish  for  our  love,  fling  us  a 
handful  of  stars.”  And  these  “stars”  are  gathered  together 
to  make  a  companion  to  his  volume  entitled  “A  Bunch  of 
Everlastings,”  for  “it  is  not  good  that  a  book  should  be 
alone.” 

Net,  $1.75,  postpaid. 

THE  OPEN  FIRE 

By  William  Valentine  Kelley 

This  group  of  charming  and  gripping  essays  constitutes  one 
of  the  rich  and  scholarly  contributions  of  William  Valentine 
Kelley  to  some  of  the  vital  discussions  of  this  generation. 
No  more  penetrative  or  appreciative  mind  has  applied  itself 
in  our  day  to  the  consideration  of  the  sources,  influences  and 
products  of  literature  and  religion  in  their  reactions  upon 
life,  character  and  civilization. 

Net,  .$2.00,  postpaid. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  AMERICAN  HYMN 

By  Edward  S.  Ninde 

“Those  who  have  cultivated  that  fine  spirit  of  reverence 
and  worship  which  reveals  the  possible  richness  of  man’s  inner 
life  will  appreciate  this  book.  The  scholarly  care  and  chaste 
diction  will  appeal  to  the  love  of  the  esthetic,  and  its  spiritual 
inspiration  will  appeal  to  the  religious  nature.’  Boston 
Evening  Transcript. 

Illustrated.  Net,  $3.50,  postpaid. 


THE  ABINGDON  PRESS 

NEW  YORK  CINCINNATI 


U.  S.  NAVAL  INSTITUTE 

The  Naval  Institute  publishes  and  sells 
many  books  of  value  to  the  Army  and 
Navy.  The  following  named  books  should 
be  on  the  shelves  of  every  LIBRARY  in 
the  country: 

HANDY  BOOK  FOR  ENLISTED  MEN 
OF  THE  ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT:  60c. 

MANUAL  OF  RADIO  TELEGRAPHY 
AND  TELEPHONY.  (1919);  Canvas:  $2.50 

STORAGE  BATTERY  MANUAL:  $7.00 

U.  S.  NAVY  COOK  BOOK:  (Flexible 
buckram,  1920  edition)  :  $1.00 

NAVAL  RECIPROCATING  ENGINES. 

(With  Atlas)  Cloth:  $7.50 

A  MANUAL  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW,  (1921)  :  Cloth,  $4.00 

AIRPLANES,  AIRSHIPS,  AIRCRAFT 
ENGINES:  $3.50 

THE  NAVAL  ARTIFICER’S  MANUAL: 

$2.00 

BLUEJACKET’S  MANUAL.  Stiff  Buck¬ 
ram,  75c. 

MARINE  &  NAVAL  BOILERS.  Cloth: 

$3.80 

MANUAL  OF  ATHLETIC  REQUIRE¬ 
MENTS: 

STEAM  TURBINES,  1920:  $7.00 
NAVAL  ORDNANCE,  Cloth:  $8.00 


THE  U.  S.  NAVAL  INSTITUTE 

— The  Forum  of  the  Navy — 

The  Naval  Institute  PROCEEDINGS,  with  ioo 
pages  of  original  articles  and  ioo  pages  of  pro¬ 
fessional  and  international  notes,  is  the  leading 
publication  of  its  type.  Now  published  monthly, 
annual  subscription,  $3.50;  enlisted  men,  $3.00; 
single  copies,  50c. 

Address: 

U.  S.  NAVAL  INSTITUTE 

ANNAPOLIS,  MARYLAND. 

Write  for  our  complete  PRICE  LIST 
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MARYLAND  - 

Baltimore.  The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  ex¬ 
perienced  as  successful  a  year  as  was  antici¬ 
pated  when  its  appropriation  was  raised  from 
$139,953  in  1920  to  $192,000  in  1921.  The  ap¬ 
propriation  for  1922  is  $206,000,  and  the  li¬ 
brary  looks  forward  to  remedying  some  of  its 
continued  disadvantages:  the  lack  of  a  new  cen¬ 
tral  building,  a  downtown  business  branch,  and 
branches  in  certain  sections  of  the  city,  and  a 
salary  scale  less  than  that  of  other  libraries  of 
its  size,  and  less  than  that  of  the  public  school 
teachers  of  Baltimore. 

Three  new  branches  were  built  during  the 
year,  and  another  is  under  construction.  An 
eligible  lot  for  a  library  was  given  by  the  Ro¬ 
land  Park  Civic  League.  The  increased  appro¬ 
priation  enabled  the  library  to  occupy  No.  406 
Cathedral  Street,  which  it  had  owned  for  several 
years.  Here  the  Fine  Arts  and  Education  De¬ 
partments  have  been  opened,  and  the  Children’s 
Department  transferred  from  the  central  library. 

The  home  circulation  of  books  exceeded  the 
population  of  the  city  by  over  100,000  and 
amounted  to  over  863,765  volumes,  a  notable 
increase  over  the  714,531  books  circulated  in 
1920.  The  entire  system  owns  409,944  volumes, 
including  the  28,730  volumes  added  during  the 
year. 

The  training  school  at  the  Lafayette  Square 
branch  was  attended  by  78  students,  of  whom 
48  completed  the  course  and  thirty-three  re¬ 
ceived  appointments.  The  staff  normally  em¬ 
ploys  164  persons  in  addition  to  the  librarian 
and  the  two  assistant  librarians. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta.  The  appropriation  to  the  Carnegie 
Library  of  Atlanta  for  1922  is  $114,323.  Of 
this  amount,  $14,281  was  brought  over  from 
1921  as  part  of  a  contract  for  a  new  building, 
so  that  the  new  appropriation  for  1922  is  $100,- 
042— an  increase  of  $18,033  over  the  appro¬ 
priation  for  1921,  not  taking  into  consideration 
a  gift  of  $10,000  made  by  Fulton  county  in  1921 
towards  the  construction  of  a  branch  library 
building. 

The  appropriation  provides  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  a  new  branch  which  was  started  in  1921 
a-d  its  maintenance  for  nine  months,  and  for  the 
opening  of  another  branch  in  rented  quarters 
in  another  part  of  the  city.  An  appropriation 
of  $3,500  was  made  to  build  a  new  book  stack 
at  the  main  library  and  a  fund  of  $1,000  was 
provided  to  put  a  deposit  collection  of  books  in 
East  Atlanta  school  from  which  the  immediate 
community  will  be  served.  The  staff  was  in¬ 
creased  by  several  new  assistants  in  addition  to 
the  staff  for  the  new  branches. 


KENTUCKY 

Louisville.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  library 
year  on  August  31,  1921,  there  were  412  centers 
for  the  circulation  of  books  in  205  buildings  in 
Louisville  and  Jefferson  County.  The  circula¬ 
tion  of  books  for  home  use  was  1,117,916  vol¬ 
umes,  an  increase  of  8,663  as  compared  with 
that  of  last  year.  Sixty-six  stations  are  located 
in  Louisville,  and  twenty-four  in  Jefferson 
County  outside  the  city.  The  population  served 
was  234,891.  The  county  paid  $10,000  for  li¬ 
brary  service,  and  the  city,  by  taxation,  $98,688. 
Receipts  in  all  were  $146,590.  The  cost  of 
maintenance  was  $119,739,  of  which  $23,548 
was  required  for  books  and  $71,530  for  payroll. 

Comparing  thirty  of  the  largest  public  librar¬ 
ies  in  the  United  States  spending  over  $100,000 
a  year  for  maintenance  the  Librarian,  George 
T.  Settle,  finds  that  the  city  ranks  twentieth  in 
the  circulation  of  books  for  home  use,  twenty- 
seventh  in  the  cost  of  maintenance,  twenty-sixth 
in  payroll,  twenty-seventh  in  money  spent  for 
books  and  binding,  and  thirtieth  or  last  in  li¬ 
brarian’s  salary  and  in  money  received  from  city 
taxes  for  library  purposes.  The  library  is  now 
receiving  three  and  three-fourths  cents  out  of  a 
possible  four  cents  from  city  taxes. 

OHIO 

Akron.  The  Public  Library  has  opened  a 
portion  of  its  ground  floor  to  the  newly  or¬ 
ganized  Akron  Art  Institute  which  purposes  to 
work  for  an  art  museum  for  the  city.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  1st  it  opened  to  the  public  an  exhibition 
of  American  paintings  and  bronzes.  In  March 
a  second  exhibition  will  be  offered.  It  is  the 
intention  of  the  Institute  to  use  this  gallery  con¬ 
tinuously.  The  library  finds  that  its  patrons  ap¬ 
preciate  the  art  gallery,  and  that  non-patrons 
who  come  to  the  exhibition  soon  show  a  srowina 

•  .  _  D  c5 

interest  m  the  library  itself. 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit.  The  conspectus  of  ten  years’  library 
progress  in  Detroit  made  by  the  librarian  of  the 
Public  Library  in  his  report  for  the  year  1921 
to  the  Detroit  Library  Commission  shows  that  the 
library,  which  had  four  branch  buildings  in 
1911,  now  has  thirteen;  that  its  property  valua¬ 
tion  exclusive  of  books  and  equipment  has 
risen  from  $500,000  to  $4,337,760  (the  new 
main  library  building  with  its  equipment  and 
decoration  cost  $2,750,000,  and  its  site  $415,- 
335)  ;  that  the  home  circulation  of  books  has 
grown  from  881,408  to  2,533,541  (the  increase 
during  the  last  year  of  the  survey  being 
378,407) ;  its  book  stock  from  267,633  to  525,- 
886  volumes  (of  which  57,668  were  added  last 
years) ;  its  general  appropriation  from  $151,222 
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IN  EVERY  TOWN 

Some  one  is  studying  Interior  Decoration  and  rely  upon 
the  Library  for  books  on  the  subject.  The  following 
are  standard  text  books  used  in  the  trade,  schools  and 
libraries. 

PERIOD  FURNISHINGS 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Furniture,  Furnishings,  Decora¬ 
tions.  Contains  2,731  illustrations,  266  pages,  size 
954  x  12;  112  fabric  illustrations  covering  all  periods; 
360 '  illustrations  of  chairs  alone;  800  of  carvings,  de¬ 
sign  details,  table  tops,  chair  legs,  etc.;  800  design 
motifs  of  furniture,  walls  and  ceilings,  with  65  interiors. 
Price,  $6.00  postpaid. 

COLOR  VALUE 

A  valuable  book  treating  of  color  contrasts  and 
harmonies.  It  will  assist  the  decorator  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  selection  of  color  designs  or  for  decora¬ 
tions  generally.  Colored  plates  and  diagrams  illus¬ 
trating  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  subject,  ot 
inestimable  value  to  either  student  or  artisan.  Price, 
$1.50  postpaid. 

CUTTING  AND  DRAPING 

Making  and  hanging  portiers,  lace  curtains,  shades 
and  draperies  generally  are  described  in  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  practical  manner.  Festival  decorations  and 
interior  furnishings  are  treated  in  a  way  to  greatly 
assist  everyone  doing  this  work.  Durable  cloth  covers, 
xo  x  13  inches,  with  over  300  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
Price  $4.00  postpaid. 

FURNITURE  UPHOLSTERING 

The  most  authoritative  and  complete  instruction  book 
ever  published  on  the  art  of  upholstering  furniture. 
Over  700  illustrations.  Price,  $4.00  postpaid. 

THEORY  OF  SILK  WEAVING 

A  practical  guide  for  manfr.  or  student  on  weaving 
broad  and  narrow  fabrics,  over  100  illustrations. 
Price  $3.50  postpaid. 

CLIFFORD  &  LAWTON 

373  Fourth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


CHARTOGRAPHY 

IN  TEN  LESSONS 

PRICE  $4.00 

Adopted  as  text  and  reference  book  in 
more  than  fifty  leading  universities  and 
colleges  and  is  in  use  in  the  more  important 
Departments  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Orders  have  been  received  from  England, 
Scotland,  France,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Germany,  Italy,  India,  China,  Japan,  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  Australia,  Hawaii,  Peru,  Venezu¬ 
ela,  Brazil,  Mexico,  various  Provinces  in 
Canada,  and  from  44  States  of  the  United 
States. 

Professor  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Massachusetts 
Institute  ot  Technology,  says:  “As  one  who 
has  taught  classes  in  statistics  for  thirty  years, 
I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  for  the 
work  you  have  accomplished.” 

WARNE’S  BpOK  OF  CHARTS 
Seventh  Printing — Price  $10 

Special  Combination  Offer—  <|M 
the  Two  Books  for . .  •  •  ^  ^ 

FRANK  J.  WARNE,  Publisher 

Mills  Bldg.  '  Washington,  D.  C. 


INSTRUCTIVE  BOOKS 

For  Those  Who  Read  to  Learn 

EVOLUTION,  GENETICS,  AND 
EUGENICS 

By  Horatio  Hackett  Newman 

Most  thoughtful  people  today  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  these  subjects.  This  book  has 
been  prepared  to  meet  an  increasing  de¬ 
mand  for  an  account  of  the  various  stages 
of  evolutionary  biology  condensed  within 
the  scope  of  a  volume  of  moderate  size. 
Illustrated.  $3.75,  pstpaid  $3.90. 

A  NATURALIST  IN  THE  GREAT  LAKES 
REGION 

By  Elliot  R.  Downing 

An  interesting  new  volume  by  an 
eminent  naturalist,  who  gives  an  authori¬ 
tative  account  of  the  flora  and  fauna  of  a 
great  region  in  connection  with  its 
geological  and  physiographic  features. 
Just  the  book  to  read  before  a  spring  out¬ 
ing.  Beautifully  illustrated.  $3.50,  post¬ 
paid  $3.70. 

THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  PSALMS 
By  J.  M.  Powis  Smith 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  bring  out  the 
significance  of  the  Psalms  as  indicative 
of  the  religious  and  moral  standards  of 
later  Judaism.  No  attempt  is  made  to 
find  in  the  Psalms  spiritual  nourishment 
for  the  life  of  today.  The  effort  is  rather 
to  present  their  meaning  as  it  lay  in  the 
minds  of  the  authors  and  earliest  readers. 
$1.75,  postpaid  $1,90. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  SCIENCE 
OF  SOCIOLOGY 

By  Robert  E.  Park  and  Ernest  W.  Burgess 

This  book  is  based  on  the  belief  that 
concrete  material  placed  in  the  readers’ 
hands  makes  possible  a  clearer  under¬ 
standing  of  the  principles  of  sociology 
than  has  been  possible  with  the  methods 
of  presentation  in  the  past.  It  consists  of 
a  collection  of  readings,  varying  from  two 
hundred  to  three  thousand  words  each, 
representing  the  research  of  many  writers. 
$4.50,  postpaid  $4.75. 


The  University  oi  Chicago  Press 

5773  Ellis  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 
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to  $610,583,  and  the  number  of  employees  from 
126  to  437.  The  population  of  Detroit  from 
465,766  reached  one  million.  Of  the  four  new 
branch  libraries  under  construction  three  are 
to  be  opened  this  winter.  It  seems  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  that  the  site  of  the  old  library  building, 
erected  in  1875,  is  an  ideal  one  for  the  impera¬ 
tively  necessary  downtown  branch,  but  that  the 
building  itself  is  not  suitable  for  use  as  such 
a  branch. 

Whatever  success  the  library  ha9  scored.  .  . 
says  Librarian  Adam  Strohm,  is  owing  to  the 
staff.  .  .of  trained  workers.  Close  to  sixty 
per  cent  have  had  college  experience.  .  .  .  An 
equally  large  number  have  certificates  from  ac¬ 
credited  library  schools. 

WISCONSIN 

Milwaukee.  During  1921  the  Milwaukee 
Public  Library  added  58,575  volumes  to  its  col¬ 
lection,  an  increase  of  85  per  cent  over  the  ad¬ 
ditions  for  1920.  The  total  number  of  volumes 
in  the  library  at  the  end  of  1921  was  456,750. 

Circulation  for  1921  was  2,199,359  volumes, 
an  increase  of  22  per  cent  over  that  for  1920.  Of 
these  1,133,352  volumes  were  circulated  thru  the 
branch  libraries  300,918  thru  the  city  schools, 
and  207,084  thru  the  county  branches.  The 
system  now  includes  eleven  city  branches  with 
permanent  collections  and  seventy-five  county 
branches  whose  collections  are  changed  period¬ 
ically. 

The  income  for  the  year  was  $249,502,  of 
which  the  tax  levy  gave  $207,000  and  receipts 
for  county  library  service  contracted  for  $22,- 
500.  Of  this  salaries  for  library  service  took 
$98,470,  and  other  personal  service  $18,094; 
books,  $53,898,  periodicals,  $3,391 :  binding  and 
bindery  expense,  $13,340,  and  fees  for  county 
service  $6,394. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

From  the  good  things  of  1921  the  South 
Dakota  Library  Commission  picks  out  these:  A 
county  library  law  passed;  an  increase  of  27 
per  cent  in  the  commission  appropriation;  a  44 
per  cent  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  state 
Library  Association  (bringing  the  total  to  651  ; 
eight  new  libraries  established;  a  sixteen  per 
-cent  increase  (86,281)  in  circulation  in  public 
libraries;  and  17,333  new  books  added  to  book 
stocks  in  libraries. 

To  the  end  of  December  six  librarians  were 
granted  certificates  under  the  certification  plan 
adopted  by  the  S.  D.  L.  A.  Five  of  these  are 
life  certificates. 


OREGON 

Salem.  The  circulation  of  books  in  1920 
from  the  Salem  Public  Library  registered  7,000 
above  the  previous  year,  and  1921  outdistanced 
that  mark  by  17,700.  In  all,  77,526  books  were 
loaned.  Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  17,679  in¬ 
habitants  are  registered  borrowers.  The  book 
stock  numbers  16,866  volumes.  Forty-nine  per 
cent  of  the  appropriation  of  $7700  was  required 
for  the  payroll,  and  27  per  cent  for  books,  bind¬ 
ing,  and  periodicals.  Instruction  in  the  use  of 
the  library  was  given  to  the  entire  school  system 
from  children  in  the  grades  to  university  fresh¬ 
men. 

CALIFORNIA 

Pasadena.  In  the  year  ending  July  1,  1921, 
22,995  people  of  a  population  of  48,300  were 
using  the  Pasadena  Public  Library,  or  9,500 
more  than  the  previous  year.  They  borrowed 
for  home  reading  542,500  books  from  the  Main 
Library,  juvenile  department,  four  branches, 
and  eleven  deposit  stations,  a  gain  of  104,492 
over  last  year,  or  23  per  cent.  The  average  cir¬ 
culation  per  capita  was  eleven  books.  Expendi¬ 
tures  were  $56,073,  with  receipts  from  fines 
amounting  to  four  thousand  dollars. 

CANADA 

Toronto.  A  thousand  books  a  day  measures 
the  increase  in  the  circulation  of  books  from  the 
Public  Library  of  Toronto  in  1921,  as  the  chief 
librarian,  George  H.  Locke,  points  out.  Books 
used  numbered  1,854,579,  an  increase  over  1920 
of  325,000,  and  an  increase  of  1,400,000  over 
1908,  the  year  before  the  library  moved  to  Col¬ 
lege  and  St.  George  and  began  the  era  of  branch 
expansion.  More  than  half  a  million  books 
were  borrowed  by  the  boys  and  girls  of  Toronto, 
and  hundreds  of  children  were  turned  away 
from  the  College  Street  Cixxulating  Branch. 

The  great  success  of  the  library’s  Canadian 
histoi'y  Story  Hours  has  brought  requests  for 
help  in  establishing  such  work  in  the  towns  of 
the  Province. 

In  connection  with  Canadian  Authors’  Week 
the  Library  undertook  the  organization  of  the 
public  libraries.  Selected  lists  of  Canadian 
books  now  in  print  and  available  for  purchase 
were  distributed,  displays  of  valuable  Canadian 
books  of  historic  interest  were  made,  special 
collections  of  Canadian  books  of  local  interest 
were  held,  lectures  were  given  and,  indeed,  the 
Public  Library  became  the  centre  of  this  inter¬ 
esting  national  movement  in  each  community. 

The  success  was  beyond  expectation.  The 
Canadian  Authors’  Association  has  already  a 
membership  of  800,  and  has  promoted  the  first 
real  intellectual  revival  of  interest  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  products  of  Canada. 
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FOR  ALL  LIBRARIES 

PITMAN’S  COMMON  COMMODITIES  AND 
INDUSTRIES  SERIES 

In  this  series  a  particular  product  is  treated  by  an 
expert  writer  and  practical  business  man.  Beginning 
with  the  life  history  of  the  plant  or  other  natural  pro¬ 
duct  he  follows  its  development  until  it  bcomes  a  com¬ 
mercial  commodity  and  so  on  through  the  various 
phases  of  its  sale  in  the  market  and  its  purchase  by 
the  consumer. 

In  addition  to  the  52  titles  already  published  the 
following  are  now  ready: 

WINE  AND  THE  WINE  TRADE.  By  Andre  L.  Simon. 
TEXTILE  BLEACHING.  By  A.  B.  Steven. 

SULPHUR  AND  SULPHUR  DERIVATIVES.  By 
Harold  A.  Auden. 

ALCOHOL.  By  C.  Simmonds. 

IRONFOUNDING.  By  B.  Whiteley. 

CONCRETE  AND  REINFORCED  CONCRETE.  By 
W.  Noble  Twelvetrees. 

PLAYER  PIANO.  By  D.  Miller  Wilson. 

Send  for  Complete  hist 
PITMAN’S  TECHNICAL  PRIMERS 
A  new  series  of  Technical  Primers  is  intended  to 
enable  the  reader  to  obtain  the  very  necessary  founda¬ 
tion  of  a  clear  appreciation  of  first  principles  and  basic 
facts  in  any  particular  branch  of  technology. 

Each  6  x  454,  cloth,  about  120  pp.,  fully  illus.,  85c. 
In  addition  to  the  26  volumes  already  issued  the 
following  are  now  readv: 

INDUSTRIAL  AND  POWER  ALCOHOL.  By  R.  C. 
Farmer. 

MECHANICAL  HANDLING  OF  GOODS.  By  C.  H. 
Woodfield. 

RADIOACTIVITY  AND  RADIOACTIVE  SUB¬ 
STANCES.  By  J.  Chadwick. 

DIRECTIVE  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY.  By  L.  H. 
Walter. 

KINEMATOGRAPH  STUDIO  TECHNIQUE.  By  L.  C. 
MacBean. 

CONTINUOUS  WAVE  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 
By  B.  E.  G.  Mittell,  A.M.I.E.E. 

Send  for  Complete  List 

ISAAC  PITMAN  AND  SONS 

2  West  45th  Street,  New  York 


THE  HEAD  OF  THE 

HOUSE  of  COOMBE 

By  FRANCES  HODGSON  BURNETT 

Author  of  “The  Shuttle “T.  Tembarom,”  etc. 

Mrs.  Burnett’s  most  beautiful  love  story — a 
novel  for  every  type  and  age.  $2.00 

SLEEPING  FIRES 

By  GERTRUDE  ATHERTON 

Author  of  “The  Conqueror,”  “ Sister s-in-Law,” 
etc. 

Laid  lin  San  Francisco  and  New  York  in 
1870 — more  closely  packed  with  action  than 
any  other  Atherton  novel.  $1.90 

the  MAN  from  the  WILDS 

By  HAROLD  BINDLOSS 

Author  of  “ Kit  Musgrave’s  Luck,”  etc. 
The  Canadian  wilderness  and  the  North  of 
England — a  good  adventure  story.  $1.75i 

The  Outstanding  Music  Book  of  1922. 

CARUSO 

AND  THE  ART  OF  SINGING 

By  SALVATORE  FUCITO  and  BARNET  J.  BEYER 

Caruso’s  official  coach  and  accompanist  re¬ 
veals  the  principles  practised  by  the  great 
tenor — his  actual  vocal  exercises  are  included. 
Illustrated,  $3.00 

FREDERICK  A.  STOKES  COMPANY 


The  Magic  Fishbone 

' 

A  HISTORY  of  MINNESOTA 

An  attractive  new,  edition  of  'Chas.  Dicken  s 
famous  story,  beautifully  illustrated  in  color  and 
black  and  white  by  F.  D.  Bedford. 

Price  Net  $I-SO 

By  W'lLLIAM  WATTS  FOLW'ELL,  LL.D. 

President  Emeritus  of  the  University  of  Minnesota 

Kate  Greenaway  Pictures 

IN  FOUR  VOLUMES 

VOLUME  I 

A  collection  of  twenty  hitherto  unpublished  draw¬ 
ings  in  color,  each  reproduced  the  exact  size  of 
the  original  and  mounted  on  a  separate  page  of 
hand  made  paper.  Bound  in  full  cloth,  beveled 
edges.  Size  12^  x  10.  EVERY  LIBRARY 
SHOULD  SECURE  A  COPY  OF  THE  FIRST 
EDITION.  WHICH  IS  LIMITED. 

Price  - Net  $7  50 

From  the  beginning  to  1857 

“If  the  standard  of  scholarship  adopted  in  this 
first  volume  is  maintained  thruout.  Minnesota  will 
have  a  more  erudite  account  of  its  origin,  growth, 
and  present  status  than  any  other  state  in  the 
Union.” — -New  York  Evening  Post. 

Peter  Rabbit  Books  in  French 

Cloth,  royal  octavo,  xx,  533  pages,  with  15  illustra¬ 
tions  and  7  maps. — $5.00  net. 

PIERRE  LAPIN  -  -  (Peter  Rabbit) 

JEANNOT  LAPIN  -  -  (Benjamin  Bunny) 

There  is  also  a  limited  edition  of  200  copies,  bound 
in  H  leather,  uncut,  and  with  an  extra  illustration— 
a  hitherto  unknown  portrait  of  Hennepin — inserted. 
Each  copy  is  numbered  and  is  autographed  by  the 
author. — $10.00  net. 

Identical  in  form  zuith  the  English  Edition 
Price  Each  net,  75c 

FREDERICK  WARNE  &  CO.,  Ltd. 

26  East  22nd  St.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MINNESOTA  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY 

SAINT  PAUL 

CURRENT .  LIBRARY  LITERATURE 


The  recently  issued  number  (21)  of  the  Pub¬ 
lications  of  the  California  Library  Association 
contains  the  Handbook  and  Proceedings  of  the 
Annual  meetings  of  1920  and  1921.  The  cost 
of  printing  prohibits  the  inclusion  of  the  papers 
read  at  these  conferences ;  but  reference  is  made 
to  most  of  the  other  publications  in  which 
papers  have  appeared  and  a  list  of  others  on  file, 
which  may  be  borrowed  from  the  Secretary,  is 
given. 

A  Hand  book  of  the  library  of  the  New  York 
City  Association  of  the  Bar  is  issued  as  Bulletin, 
No.  8  (November,  1921).  Since  the  printing 
of  the  Catalogue  in  1892  the  collection  has  been 
much  enriched,  and  because  the  cost  of  a  new 
edition  is  prohibitive  this  description  is  given 
“in  the  hope  that  it  may  bring  home  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  .  .  .  and  to  the  public  the  scope  of  the 
Library  ....  It  will  also  ....  indicate 
where  the  collection  is  lacking  in  rare  material, 
so  that  those  who  may  desire  can  fill  the  gaps 
by  donation.” 

The  first  part  of  volume  14  of  the  Papers  of 
the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America  has  just 
been  issued,  and  contains  papers  read  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  1920:  George  Watson 
Cole’s  “Bibliography- — A  Forecast,”  Leonard  L. 
Mackall’s  appreciation  of  Sir  William  Osier, 
and  Edith  Brinkmann’s  account  of  her  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  John  Boyd  Thatcher.  Augustus 
H.  Shearer’s  “Bibliographical  Notes  on  Le 
Courier  d’Amerique ”  will  be  given  in  a  pro¬ 
posed  issue  of  the  Papers  which  will  be  devoted 
to  eighteenth-century  newspapers  printed  in 
America  in  French. 

The  first  part  of  the  Catalogue  du  Livre 
Frangais  prepared  by  the  Office  pour  la  Propaga¬ 
tion  du  Livre  Frangais,  117,  Boulevard  Saint- 
Germain,  has  just  been  published.  It  is  entitled 
“Litterature  Francaise  XIXe  et  XXe  Siecle,”  and 
includes  the  titles  of  all  books  having  literary 
merit  which  are  still  in  print.  It  is  divided  into 
the  following  five  sections:  1.  Fiction,  2.  Let¬ 
ters,  Memoirs,  Travels,  3.  Essays  and  Miscel¬ 
lanies,  4.  Poetry,  5.  Drama.  There  are  also  au¬ 
thor  and  title  indexes.  Almost  a  thousand 
authors  are  listed  and  almost  four  thousand 
books. 

A  second  part,  now  in  press,  will  contain  a 
catalogue  of  French  literature  prior  to  the 


nineteenth  century,  ancient  and  foreign  litera¬ 
ture  in  French,  histories  of  literature  and  liter¬ 
ary  criticism.  This  will  be  followed  by  history 
and  geography,  fine  arts,  science  and  technology, 
law,  philosophy,  religion,  applied  science,  edu¬ 
cation  and  juvenile  literature. 

Altho  one  may  be  tempted  to  deplore  the  fact 
that  the  writings  of  an  author  and  criticism  of 
them  are  thus  separated,  and  wonder  a  little  at 
other  features  of  the  scheme  of  classification, 
both  student  and  librarian  cannot  be  sufficiently 
grateful  for  this  addition  to  existing  bibliogra¬ 
phies  of  French  publications. — W.  D.  J. 

In  the  December  number  of  Library  Life 
(staff  bulletin  of  the  Boston  Public  Library) 
George  Winthrop  Lee  makes  a  rough  grouping 
of  the  117  libraries  included  in  the  second 
edition  of  “The  Directory  of  Special  Libraries 
in  Boston  and  Vicinity,”  published  last  June. 
“This  grouping  .  .  .  compiled  from  the  present 
index  plus  a  personal  knowledge  of  some  of  the 
libraries  to  which  the  index  hardly  does  jus¬ 
tice”  is  here  given  for  the  convenience  of  the 
librarians  using  the  “Directory”  who  have  not 
access  to  Library  Life.  The  initial  figure  in 
each  case  gives  the  number  of  libraries  in  the 
group. 

6  Academic— 13,  21,  29,  99,  103,  115. 

6  Advertising — 20,  32,  97,  101,  102,  107. 

4  Agriculture — 3,  44,  74,  80. 

11  Banking— 6,  33,  38,  67,  68,  86,  90.  95,  100, 
102,  106. 

9  Business — 6,  12,  20,  32,  33,  51,  90,  103, 
106. 

7  Chemistry — 3,  45,  60,  69,  77,  81,  112. 

11  Economics — 6,  32,  38,  71,  81.  86,  103,  105, 
108,  109,  116. 

10  Engineering — 1,  18,  31,  34,  60,  70,  81,  87, 
106,  108. 

7  History— 11,  29,  38,  76,  79,  99,  110. 

8  Industrial  Management — 1,  5,  32,  71  102 

106,  109,  116. 

4  Legal— 22,  53,  76,  88. 

,  5  Medical— 17,  23,  46,  54,  111. 

4  Municipal — 9,  43,  76,  109. 

8  Religion— 13,  24,  25,  29,  36,  39,  58,  83. 

4  Science  (General) — 2,  19,  27,  81. 

5  Social  Work — 24,  36,  69,  105,  109. 

5  Utilities — 14,  30,  60,  65,  73. 

3  Women  in  Industry — 99,  103,  116. 
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Read  This  Letter  Just  Received: 

SPECIAL 

LIBRARY 

SERVICE 

This  firm  offers  unrivaled  facilities  to 
Public  Libraries,  Schools  and  Colleges 
when  seeking  out-of-print  material.  Want 
lists  mailed  to  us  are  checked  over  by  otir 
six  large  second-hand  stores  in  Cleveland, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles.  Condition  of 
all  books  supplied  by  us  guaranteed  satis¬ 
factory.  Correspondence  solicited. 

The  Charles  T.  Powner  Co. 

Book-Sellers  and  Publishers 

177  W.  Madison  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY 

Annapolis,  Maryland 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

September  24,  1921. 

G.  and  C.  Merriam  Co., 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Gentlemen: 

Dr.  Murray  of  the 

Oxford  Dictionary  told  me  once 
that  Webster’s  Unabridged  was 
j  the  best  one  volume  English 
dictionary  ever  published.  But 
your  New  International  is  better 

1  than  the  best. 

Sincerely 

(Signed)  C.  Alphonso  Smith 

Head  of  Department  of  English 

For  Specimen  Pages,  Prices,  etc.,  address 

1  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.  Springfield,  Mass. 

LIBRARY 

BOOKBINDING 

Nearly  half  of  a  century  in 
experiencing  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  Libraries. 

We  qualify  in  the  Knowledge. 

“CRAFTSTYLE” 

THE  APEX  OF  BINDING  EFFICIENCY. 

Sample  binding  in  Holliston  Library 
Buckram  or  Half.  Vici  leather  on 
request. 

RUZICKA 

606  N.  EUTAW  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

• 

A  Happy 
Combination 

We  will  enter  your 
subscription  to  the 

Literary  Review 

( N.  Y.  Evening  Post ) 

for  the  period  of  one  year 
commencing  with  first 
possible  issue  and  will 
mail  to  you  at  once  a 

Gem  Binder 

in  a  size  designed  to  ac¬ 
commodate  a  complete 
year’s  issues,  for 

$3.00 

The  GEM  BINDER  is 
bound  full  black  cloth  and 
is  gold  lettered  on  front 
cover  with  title. 

AS  A  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  OFFER  WF  £1  Eft 
WILL  SEND  THE  BINDER  ALONE  FOR 

THE  H.  R.  HUNTTiNG  CO.,  INC. 

Myrick  Bldg.  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS 

LIBRARY  OPPORTUNITIES 


POSITIONS  OFFERED 

A  county  library  position  is  vacant  in 
Montana.  Salary,  $1500.  Address  M.  G. 
Buckhous,  University  of  Montana  Library, 
Missoula,  Montana. 

Wanted,  department  beads  for  circulation  and 
children’s  departments.  Salary  schedules 
$1500-$1980.  College  graduates  and  library 
school  required.  Rapidly  growing  mid-western 
city  of  100,000.  C.  C.  5. 

A  large  library  offers  opportunity  for  exper¬ 
ience  in  supervising  the  binding,  mending  and 
related  work.  Library  experience,  executive 
ability  and  some  knowledge  of  binding  neces¬ 
sary.  Eight  to  twelve  months,  with  possible 
permanency.  Address  G.  S.  C.  5. 

The  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Civil  Service  Bureau 
announces  examinations  on  March  29  for  the 
following  positions: 

(1067)  General  Library  Assistant,  $105  a 
month;  (1068)  Reference  Librarian,  $116.80; 
(1069)  Junior  Branch  Librarian,  $116.80; 
(1070)  Senior  Branch  Librarian,  $138;  (1071) 
Principal  Assistant  (Reference  Division),  $138. 

The  salary  limits  mentioned  for  the  examina¬ 
tions  scheduled  above  are  given  merely  as  a 
matter  of  information  to  indicate  what  the  com¬ 
pensation  is  for  the  position  on  the  date  of  this 
announcement. 


For  application  blank,  sample  questions,  and 
further  information,  call  at  the  Civil  Service 
Bureau,  Room  413,  Court  House,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

POSITIONS  WANTED 

College  graduate  with  one  year’s  library 
training  and  three  years’  experience  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  library  of  a  large  city  wants  position  in 
college,  special  or  public  library.  E.  D.  5. 

Wanted,  by  experienced  librarian,  temporary 
position  as  head  librarian  or  organizer,  from  the 
middle  of  April  or  first  of  May  to  October  1st. 
New  England  States.  References.  L.  J.  5. 

Lady  with  six  years’  experience  in  a  large 
university  library  would  like  a  position  in  a  col¬ 
lege  or  special  library  in  the  East.  Has  had 
a  general  library  training  but  would  prefer 
cataloging.  C.  I.  5. 

Young  woman,  college  graduate,  trained  in 
the  class  of  a  large  library  system  and  with  eight 
years’  experience  in  general  work  and  catalog¬ 
ing,  wishes  a  position  as  cataloger  or  reference 
assistant.  Prefers  New  York  or  Washington. 
E.  C.  5. 

College  and  library  school  graduate,  with  six 
years’  experience  as  cataloguer  in  college  library 
and  three  years’  experience  as  executive  in 
businss  office,  desires  position  in  reference  de¬ 
partment  of  college  or  large  public  library. 
D.  H.  5. 


RECENT  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Agriculture,  Prices 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  recent  references 
on  the  factors  influencing  the  prices  of  staple  agri- 
.  cultural  products.  11  mini.  p.  Nov.  23,  1921. 
American  Literature 

Metcalf,  John  C.  American  literature.  Richmond, 
Va.:  Johnson  Pub.  Co.  Bibl.  footnotes.  D  $1.36  n. 
See  also  Short  Stories. 

Americanization.  See  Immigrants. 

Argentina — Government  and  Politics 

Rowe,  L.  S.  Federal  system  of  the  Argentine  re¬ 
public.  Washington:  Carnegie  Institution  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Bibl.  (Pub.  no.  258). 

Arithmetic.  See  Psychology. 

Balloons 

Espitallier,  Georges.  Aeronautique.  La  technique 
du  ballon.  2.  ed.,  rev.  cor.  et  augm.  Paris:  O. 
Doin.  7  p.  bibl.  1917.  (Encyclopedic  scientifique; 
Bibliotheque  de  mecanique  appliquee.  Bll). 
British  Columbia. 

Kitto,  F.  H.  Central  British  Columbia.  A  new 
field  for  exploitation.  Ottawa,  Canada:  Dept,  of  the 


Interior.  Natural  Resources  Intelligence  Branch. 
Bibl. 

Business. 

Books  helpful  in  business.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.:  Pratt 
Institute  Free  Library.  Quarterly  Booklist.  Winter, 
1922.  p.  37-44. 

Community  Buildings 

Community  Service,  Inc.  Community  buildings 
for  industrial  towns.  Bibl.  1  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York.  Dec.  21,  1921.  75c. 

Community  Life,  Rural 

Hayes,  A.  W.  Rural  community  organization. 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  Bibl.  $1.50. 

Connecticut — National  Guard 

Howard,  James  L.,  ed.  The  origin  and  fortunes 
of  Troop  B:  1788,  governor’s  independent  volunteer 
troop  of  horse  guards;  1911,  Troop  B  cavalry,  Con¬ 
necticut  national  guard,  1917.  Hartford:  Case,  Lock- 
wood  &  Brainard  Co.  2  p.  bibl.  O.  $4  n. 

Democracy.  See  United  States. 

Diamond  Industry 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
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Figure  Construction 

An  Art  Textbook 

A  Short  Treatise  on  Drawing  the  Human  Figure 
for  Art  Students,  Costume  Designers,  and 
Teachers,  by  Alon  Bement,  Director  of  the 
Maryland  Institute,  Baltimore;  Formerly  Assist¬ 
ant  Professor  of  Fine  Arts,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

This  new  and  extremely  practical  manual  is  espe¬ 
cially  effective  in  classes  where  it  is  impracticable 
to  draw  from  the  model. 

Send  for  free  sample  pages 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Boston  San  Francisco  London 


The  World  Remapped 

By  R.  Baxter  Blair 

An  8o-page  book  summarizing  the  tre¬ 
mendous  changes  in  World  Geography. 

Send  20  cents  in  stamps  or  coin  to  cover  bare 
cost  of  printing  and  mailing. 

USE  COUPON 

DENOYER-  GEPPERT  COMPANY 

Scientific  School  Map  Makers 
460  E.  Ohio  Street,  Chicago 

Name  . 

Grade  . 

Address  . . 

(LJ  4-22) 


William  H.  Rademaekers  &  Son  Co.  b'^ZZ 

Binders  for  the  Newark  Free  Public  Library 

Corner  of  Chester  Avenue  and  Oraton  Street  Newark,  New  jersey 

We  make  Library  Bookbinding  a  Specialty  and  supervise  all  our  work. 

Over  thirty-five  years’  experience  in  all  Branches  has  taught  Us  what  Binding  is  most  suitable  for  Libraries 
and  Schools. 

Send  us  2  vols.,  12  mos.,  which  we  will  bind  free  of  charge  so  you  may  see  a  sample  of  our  work. 

Ash  for  price  list  Pay  as  a  visit 

QUICK  DELIVERIES  GUARANTEED 


1130-42  Ridge  Ave.,  N.  S.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


All  we  ask  is  the  opportunity  to  prove  the  merit  and 
quality  of  these  Library  Magazine  Binders.  Strongly 
and  firmly  built  they  withstand  the  wear  of  long 
and  continued  usage. 


But  more  than  that:  Finished  in  Holliston  Library 
Buckram  they  reflect  the  taste  and  beauty  of  the 
well-appointed  Library. 


Made  in  all  sizes  and  styles  of  Binding. 


WILLIAM  G.  JOHNSTON  COMPANY 


The  Keyless  Lock  Binder 


Write  us  for  Catalogue. 


The  Johnston  Magazine  Holder 


|  QUALITY - SERVICE 

The  only  way  to  secure  and  keep  your  business  is  for  us  to  give  you  the  very  best  in 
1  quality  and  service,  not  trying  how  cheap  we  can  do  the  work,  but  how  good,  knowing  that 
we  are  the  losers  if  we  disappoint  you. 

“OUR  BINDING  OUTWEARS  THE  BOOK” 

Write  for  prices  and  send  us  one  or  two  volumes  for  sample  binding.  It  is  free. 


Library  Bookbinders  ::  ::  ::  Lansing ,  Mich.  \ 

i -  «  ~~  "  - 
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diamonds  (including  diamond  mines  and  the  diamond 
industry).  12  typew.  p.  August  1,  1921.  $1.30. 

P.A.I.S. 

Drama 

Community  Service,  Inc.  Community  drama: 
suggestions  for  a  community-wide  program  of  dra¬ 
matic  activities.  1  Madison  Avenue,  New  York. 
Bibl.  Nov.  1921.  60c. 

See  also  One*Act  Plays 

Economics 

Kiekhofer,  W.  H.  Outline  of  the  elements  of 
economics,  rev.  ed.  Banta.  Bibl.  (Plan  of  the 
course  in  the  elements  of  economics  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin.) 

Seligman,  E.  R.  A.  Principles  of  economics,  with 
special  reference  to  American  conditions.  9th  ed. 
rev.  Longmans.  Bibl.  $3. 

Education.  See  Geography — Study  and  Teaching; 
High  Schoois,  Junior;  Latin  Language — Study  and 
Teaching;  Industrial  Tests;  Psychology. 

Education,  Elementary 

Hartman,  Gertrude.  The  child  and  his  school; 
an  interpretation  of  elementary  education  as  a  social 
process;  [with  a  57  p.  bibliography  of  sources].  Dut¬ 
ton.  D.  $3  n. 

Egypt 

Egypt.  Ministry  of  Finance.  Govt.  Pub.  Office. 
Catalogue  of  publications  in  store.  January  1,  1921. 
54  p. 

English  Language 

Mencken,  Henry  L.  The  American  language;  an 
inquiry  into  the  development  of  English  in  the  United 
States;  2d  ed.  rev.  and  enl.  New  York:  Knopf. 
31  p.  bibl.  0.  $6  n. 

Family 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
the  family.  13  typew.  p.  July  19,  1921.  $1.40. 

Farm  Tenancy 

Hester,  E.  D.,  and  Geronimo  M.  Minano.  Ten¬ 
ancy  on  cocoanut  holdings  in  the  municipality  of 
Looc,  province  of  Romblon.  Los  Banos,  Laguna: 
College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  the  Philippines. 
Philippine  Agriculturist.  Nov.,  1921.  Bibl.  25c. 

French  Literature.  See  Provencal  Literature 

Frisian  Literature 

Frisian  books.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.:  Public  Lib¬ 
rary.  Bulletin.  Nov.-Dee.,  1921.  p.  89-91. 

Gardens 

Beattie,  W.  R.,  and  C.  P.  Close.  Permanent  fruit 
and  vegetable  gardens.  Washington:  U.  S.  Dept,  of 
Agriculture.  Bibl.  Dec.,  1921.  (Farmers’  Bulletin 
1242). 

Gas  Purification 

Powell,  A.  R.,  and  K.  C.  Walker.  A  selected  and 
annotated  bibliography  on  gas  purification;  pub.  by 
permission  of  the  Director,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Mines. 
130  East  15th  St.,  New  York:  American  Gas  Associa¬ 
tion.  27  p.  0.  pap. 

Geography — Study  and  Teaching 

Brigham,  Albert  P.,  and  Charles  T.  McFarlane. 
Essentials  of  geography;  a  manual  for  teachers.  New 
York:  American  Book  Co.  10  p.  bibl.  S.  72c.  n. 

High  Schools,  Junior 

Briggs,  T.  H.  Extra-curricular  activities  in  junior 
high  schools.  York,  Pa.:  Warwick  and  York,  Inc. 
Educational  Administration  and  Supervision.  Jan., 
1922.  Bibl.  50c. 

House  Organs 

Canada.  Dept,  of  Labour.  Employees’  magazines 
in  Canada.  Bibl.  (Bull.  no.  4,  Industrial  relations 
ser.) .  Issued  as  a  supplement  to  the  Canada  Labour 
Gazette,  Oct.,  1921. 

Housing 

Massachusetts,  Dept,  of  Public  Welfare.  Division 


of  Housing  and  Town  Planning.  Annual  report,  for 
the  year  ending  November  30,  1921.  Bibl.  (Pub. 
doc.  no.  103.) 

Housing,  Industrial 

Bolander,  Louis  H.,  comp.  Annotated  list  of  refer¬ 
ences  on  industrial  housing.  New  York  Public  Lib¬ 
rary,  Municipal  Reference  Branch.  16  typew.  p. 
Dec.  30,  1921.  $1.70. 

Immigrants 

Grace,  Alonzo  G.  Immigration  and  community 
Americanization.  Minneapolis:  Acme  Pub.  Co.  6  p. 
bibl.  D.  $1  n. 

Industrial  Management 

Farnham,  Dwight  T.  America  vs.  Europe  in  in¬ 
dustry;  a  comparison  of  industrial  policies  and  meth¬ 
ods  of  management.  New  York:  Ronald  Press.  4  p. 
bibl.  O.  $4  n. 

Industrial  Tests 

Toops,  Herbert  A.  Trade  tests  in  education.  New 
York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  3  p. 
bibl.  O.  pap.  $1.50;  $2  n.  (Contributions  to  educa¬ 
tion,  No.  115.) 

Inheritance  Tax 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list  of  recent 
references  on  federal  inheritance  taxation.  4  typew.  p. 
Aug.  4,  1921.  50c.  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Insurance,  Social 

National  Bureau  Casualty  and  Surety  Underwriters. 
Outline  of  sources  of  statistics  relating  to  social  in¬ 
surance.  6  mim.  p.  16  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Insurance,  Unemployment 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  recent  refer¬ 
ences  on  unemployment  insurance.  12  mim.  p.  Dec. 
5,  1921. 

International  Law 

Bell,  Florence  C.  Select  list  of  references  on  pub¬ 
lic  international  law  for  college  students,  pt.  3.  Bos¬ 
ton:  F.  W.  Faxon.  Bulletin  of  Bibliography.  Sept.- 
Dee.,  1921.  p.  101-105.  $1.  (To  be  continued.) 

Stowell,  Ellery  C.  Intervention  in  international 
law.  715  14th  St.  N.  W.,  Washington;  John  Byrne  & 
Co.  2  p.  bibl.  O.  $4. 

Intervention.  See  International  Law. 

Iron  Mines  and  Mining 

Niemi,  Signa.  Mesabi  iron  range  of  Minnesota;  a 
bibliography.  Eveleth,  Minn.:  Public  Library.  18  p. 
O.  pap. 

Labor 

Orton,  W.  A.  Labour  in  transition:  a  survey  of 
British  industrial  history  since  1914.  Quality  Court, 
Chancery  Lane,  London:  Philip  Allan  and  Co.  Bibl. 
10s.  6d. 

Latin  Language — Study  and  Teachinc 

Beman,  L.  T.,  comp.  Selected  articles  on  the  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek.  H.  W.  Wilson.  Bibl.  $1.80. 
(Handbook  ser.) 

Law.  See  International  Law 

Literature.  See  American  Literature;  Frisian  Lit¬ 
erature;  Provencal  Literature;  Short  Stories 

Lynching 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
lynch  law.  17  typew.  p.  July  9.  1921.  $1.80.  P 
A.  I.  S. 

Middle  Ages.  See  Universities,  Mediaeval. 

Mind 

Brooks,  Fowler  D.  Changes  in  mental  traits  with 
age  determined  by  annual  re-tests.  New  York: 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  2  p.  bibl. 
O.  Pap.  $1.25;  $1.60.  (Contributions  to  education, 
no.  116). 

Mines  and  Mining.  See  Gas  Purification;  Iron 
Mines  and  Mining 

Minnesota.  See  Iron  Mines  and  Mining 
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TRIUMPHANT 

PLUTOCRACY 

by  former  U.  S.  Senator  Richard  F.  Pettigrew 

This  is  a  book  you  MUST  read  if  you  want  to 
understand  what  has  occurred  in  the  government 
of  this  country  and  what  is  now  happening. 

Senator  Pettigrew  found  difficulty  in  securing 
a  publisher  because  of  the  frankness  with  which 
he  told  the  story  of  the  development  and  triumph 
of  plutocracy,  and  how  it  used  men  in  high  places 
to  accomplish  its  purpose.  He  has  therefore  pub¬ 
lished  it  himself  and  we  are  selling  it  direct  to 
the  people. 

It  is  a  startling  exposure  that  will  not  only  open 
the  eyes  of  the  people  but  bring  down  upon  Senator 
Pettigrew  the  wrath  of  the  legal  looters  of  the 

U.  S. 

But  Richard  F.  Pettigrew  has  determined  that 
The  Truth  Must  Be  Told. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty  pages  of  FACTS  as 
interesting  as  fiction  and  of  vital  importance  to 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  country. 

Cloth,  One  Dollar;  Paper,  50  cents 

Direct  Sales  Book  Agency 

799  Broadway  Room  527  New  York  City 

Publications  of  the 

AMERICAN  FACE  BRICK  ASSOCIATION 

1198  Westminster  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

The  Story  of  Brick — An  illustrated  booklet  giving  a 
history  of  brick  and  a  discussion  of  the  advantages 
of  Face  Brick  as  an  esthetic,  durable  and  economical 
home-building  material.  Sent  free. 

The  Home  of  Beauty — A  book  of  fifty  designs  of  small 
two- story  houses  in  a  wide  variety  of  architectural 
styles,  with  practical,  convenient  interior  arrange¬ 
ments.  Price  50  cents. 

A  Manual  of  Face  Brick  Construction— A  116-page,  prac¬ 
tical,  non-technical  manual  of  face  brick  construction, 
with  30  four  to  eight-room  houses,  of  interest  alike  to 
professional  builder  and  home-builder.  Price  $1.00. 

Any  of  the  above  will,  upon  request, 
be  sent  to  libraries  without  charge. 

We  continue  to  recommend  to  librarians  for  their 
own  reading 

LIBRARY  IDEALS 

8vo.  78  pages  Price  reduced  $1.00 

The  late  librarian  of  the  Chicago  Public 
Library  had  a  very  high  conception  of  his  call¬ 
ing  as  this  collection  of  his  addresses  discloses 
and  was  constantly  giving  thought  to  increasing 
the  usefulness  of  Libraries  to  the  general  public. 
The  book  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  all 

librarians.  „  ...  ,  ,  , 

Published  by 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co. 

122  South  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Illinois 

Decimal  Classification 

Edition  10,  1919 

Revized  and  enlarjd  by  new  tables,  many 
notes,  heds  and  index  entries.  Index  35,000 
heds. 

Buckram  $8  plus  postaj  from  Albany,  N.  Y. 
on  4  lb.  Index  alone,  $4  plus  postaj  on  4  lb. 

Sales  of  secondhand  copies  of  ed.  7-9  ar- 
ranjed. 

Abridged  Decimal  Classification  ed.  3.  Re¬ 
vized  and  enlarjd.  $3.25  postpaid. 

FOREST  PRESS 

Lake  Placid  Club,  New  York 

Lemcke  &  Buechner 

[ESTABLISHED  1848  AS  B.  WESTEEMANN  &  00.] 

Booksellers  -  Publishers  -  Importers 

30-32  East  20th  Street 

New  York  City 

We  carry  a  large  stock  of  German  books  and 
make  weekly  importations  of  books  and  periodicals 
from  all  parts  of  Europe. 

Telephone  Stuyvesant  6613 

Van  Nostrand  Service 
to  Libraries 

Complete  stocks  of  the  Technical  Books  of 
all  publishers  make  possible  immediate  de¬ 
livery  of  library  orders  for  technical  and 
scientific  books. 

Write  for  details  of  our  “On  Approval”  Li¬ 
brary  Service.  It  is  proving  of  value  to  many 
of  the  biggest  libraries. 

D.  VAN  NOSTRAND  COMPANY, 

Since  1848 — Specialists  in  Scientific  Books, 

8  Warren  Street, 

New  York  1 

1 

ROOKS) 

*  V-  Books  of  the  better 

At  Discounts/  sort  from  the  lead- 

40  to  80°/) ing  publishers- 

Fresh  Clean  Stock 

CATALOG  C  101  READY.  FREE 

(Includes  Rare  Books) 

The  MORRIS  BOOK  SHOP 

24  N.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago,  Ill. 
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Moliere,  Jean  Baptist  Poquelin,  Dit. 

Moliere’s  works.  Bulletin  of  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library.  January,  1922.  p.  2-7. 

Works  by  and  about  Moliere  in  the  Norwich  Public 
Library.  Norwich,  England:  Public  Library.  Read¬ 
ers’  Guide.  Jan.-March,  1922.  p.  1-3. 

Monasticism 

O’Connor,  John  B.  Monasticism  and  civilization. 
New  York:  P.  J.  Kenedy.  3  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.95  n. 

One-Act  Plays 

Bergen,  Esther  L.  One-act  plays  for  high  schools. 
Boston:  F.  W.  Faxon.  Bulletin  of  Bibliography. 
Sept.-Dee.,  1921.  p.  99-100. 

Pensions 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching.  Sixteenth  annual  report  of  the  president 
and  of  the  treasurer.  New  York,  1921.  Has  chapter 
on  pension  literature,  p.  148-157. 

Playgrounds 

Rainwater,  Clarence  E.  The  play  movement  in  the 
United  States;  a  study  of  community  recreation. 
Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press.  10  p.  bibl.  D. 
$2.75  n. 

Political  Science 

Finer,  Herman.  Foreign  governments  at  work:  an 
introductory  study.  Oxford  University  Press.  Bibl. 
2s.  6d.  (World  of  today.) 

Ports 

Bottcher,  Walter.  Port  of  Hamburg:  a  guide  thru 
the  port  .  .  .  based  on  official  sources.  Hamburg, 
Germany:  Otto  Meissner.  Bibl.  5s. 

Primaries 

Block,  Martha,  comp.  Selected  list  of  references 
to  recent  material  on  the  direct  primary  in  the  Wis¬ 
consin  legislative  reference  library.  2  typew.  p.  Jan. 
24,  1922.  30c.  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Provencal  Literature 

Haskell,  Daniel  C.  Provencal  literature  and  lan¬ 
guage,  including  the  local  history  of  southern  France. 
Bulletin  of  the  Netv  York  Public  Library.  Nov.  1921. 
p.  753-786;  Dec.  1921,  p.  808-863;  Jan.  1922,  p.  11-53. 

Psychology 

Smith,  Stevenson,  and  Edwin  R.  Guthrie.  General 
psychology  in  terms  of  behavior.  Appleton.  4  p. 
bibl.  O.  $2.50  n. 

Thorndike,  Edward  L.  The  psychology  of  arith¬ 
metic.  Macmillan.  9  p.  bibl.  O.  $2  n.  (The  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  elementary  school  subjects.) 

See  also  Mind;  Industrial  Tests 

Rice  Industry 

Lk  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
rice  and  the  rice  industry.  14  typew.  p.  July  29, 
1921.  $1.50.  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Rome — History 

Boak,  Arthur  E.  R.  A  history  of  Rome  to  565  A.  D. 
Macmillan.  7  p.  bibl.  O.  $3.25  n. 

Safety  Devices  and  Measures 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  Brief  list  of  references 
on  the  economic  advantages  of  safety  devices  and 
sanitary  measures  in  industrial  plants.  3  typew.  p. 
Aug.  5,  1921.  40c.  P.  A.  I.  S. 

Science 

British  Science  Guild.  Catalogue  of  British  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  books,  covering  every  branch  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  technology,  carefully  classified  and  indexed. 
6  John  st.,  Adelphi,  London,  W.  C.  2.  376  p.  10s. 

Sex 

Hooker,  Edith  H.  The  laws  of  sex.  Boston:  Badg¬ 
er.  4  p.  bibl.  O.  $5  n.  (Rational  sex  series.) 

Shipping 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
shipping  discrimination.  13  mim.  p.  Nov.  29,  1921. 

Short  Stories,  American 

Ramsey,  Robert  L.,  ed.  Short  stories  of  America; 


ed.  with  an  introductory  essay,  course  outline,  and 
reading  lists.  Houghton.  D.  $1.44  n. 

Social  Problems 

Rowntree,  M.  L.  Social  freedom:  a  study  in  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  ethics  of  Jesus  in  modern  social  and 
industrial  problems.  Devonshire  House,  136  Bishops- 
gate,  London,  E.  C.  2:  Committee  on  War  and  the 
Social  Order.  Bibl.  2s.  6d. 

Socialism 

Hunter,  E.  E.  Socialism  at  work,  with  notes  for 
lectures  and  class  leaders.  5  York  Bldgs.,  Adelphi, 
London,  W.  C.:  1.  L.  P.  Information  Committee. 
Bibl.  6d.  (I.  L.  P.  study  courses  no.  3.) 

Spellinc 

Pryor,  Hugh  C.,  and  Marvin  S.  Pittman.  A  guide 
to  the  teaching  of  spelling.  Macmillan.  5  p.  bibl. 
D.  $1.10. 

Tariff 

U.  S.  Library  of  Congress.  List  of  references  on 
the  American  'valuation  plan  for  imports  into  the 
United  States.  4  mim.  p.  Dec.  7,  1921. 

Taxation.  See  Inheritance  Tax 

Tests,  Mental 

Brown,  William  and  G.  H.  Thompson.  Essentials 
of  mental  measurement.  Cambridge  University  Press. 
Bibl.  (Cambridge  psychological  library.) 

Trade  Schools.  See  Industrial  Tests 

Unemployment 

Fellowship  of  Reconciliation.  Unemployment  prob¬ 
lem:  report  of  the  Fellowship  Committee  on  Unem- 
ployment.  108  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  Bibl. 
30c  a  dozen. 

See  also  Insurance,  Unemployment 

United  States 

Dowd,  Jerome.  Democracy  in  America.  Okla¬ 
homa  City:  Harlow  Pub.  Co.  Bibl.  $3.50. 

United  States — Economic  Conditions 

MacLean,  A.  M.  Some  problems  of  reconstruction. 
Chicago:  McClurg.  Bibl.  $1.  (National  social 
science  ser.) 

United  States — Foreign  Relations 

Fahs,  C.  H.  America’s  stake  in  Europe.  Associa¬ 
tion  Press.  Bibl.  $1.35.  (World  problem  discus¬ 
sion  ser.) 

United  States — Government  and  Politics 

Colegrove,  Kenneth.  American  citizens  and  their 
government.  New  York:  Abingdon  Press.  Bibl. 
$1.75. 

LInited  States — Politics  and  Government 

Woodburn,  James  A.,  and  Thomas  F.  Moran.  The 
citizen  and  the  Republic:  a  text-book  in  government; 
rev.  ed.  Longmans.  Bibl.  O.  $1.64. 

Universities,  Mediaeval 

Seybolt,  Robert  F.,  Jr.  The  Manuale  Scholiarum; 
an  original  account  of  life  in  the  mediaeval  univers¬ 
ity;  tr.  from  the  Latin.  Cambridge:  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press.  4  p.  bibl.  D.  $1.50  n. 

Waste,  Industrial 

Hommon,  IT.  B.  Studies  in  the  treatment  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  industrial  wastes:  5,  Purification  of  tomato 
canning  wastes.  Washington:  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service.  Bibl.  Sept.  1921.  (Public  health  bull.  no. 
118). 

Will 

Duprat,  Guillaume  L.  L’  education  de  la  volonte 
et  des  facultes  logiques.  Paris:  G.  Doin.  4  p. 
bibl.  1920.  (Encyclopedic  scientifique ;  Bibliotheque 
de  psychologie  appliquee,  5) . 

Wireless  Telegraphy 

Nilson,  Arthur  R.  Radio  questions  and  answers 
on  government  examinations  for  radio  operator’s 
license.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill.  2  p.  bibl.  D. 
$1  n. 
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“STIXIT”  PASTE 

“QUALITY  FIRST” 

BOOK  BINDING 

27  years’  experience  for 

PUBLIC  libraries 

We  use  a  special  process  for  our  gold  finishing. 

Easily  appreciated  by  comparison  with  others 

Looks  better  and  wears  longer 

Write  for  our  New  After  War  Prices.  No  charge  for 

sample  binding. 

THE  BOOK  SHOP  BINDERY 

(By  our  work  we  are  known) 

314-322  W.  Superior  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 

THE  STICKIEST  PASTE  IN  TOWN 

“Stixit”  was  the  first  improvement  in  Library 
Paste  in  25  years.  It  is  a  combination  of  Paste 
and  Glue.  Consequently  it  sticks!  Used  ex¬ 
clusively  in  hundreds  of  Libraries  that  appre¬ 
ciate  “efficiency”  in  paste.  In  all  sizes  from 
ioc.  tubes  to  pints,  quarts,  and  gallons.  Write 
for  free  Librarian’s  sample  and  prices. 

THE  PRANG  COMPANY 

1922  Calumet  Ave. ,  Chicago  30  Irving  PI. ,  New  York 

PICTURES  IN  FULL  COLOR  for  HOME,  SCHOOL  and  LIBRARY 

f  .  Send  twenty-five  cents  (stamps)  for  illustrated  catalogue  of 

£Ibf  fRriitri  prints 

0 n  Facsimiles  of  more  than  200 

great  paintings  by  great  masters 

in  the  world’s  art  galleries  and  private  collections 

THE  MEDICI  SOCIETY  751  BoyUton  St.,  Boston  Publishers 

Publishers  for  the  United  States  of  The  Burlington  Magazine  for  Connoisseurs 

if.  G.  Stec/iert  Go.,  Gf/ic. 

126  E.  28th  St.  New  York  City 

Special  Agents  for  Libraries 

ALBERT  BONNIER  PUBLISHING  HOUSE 

561  Third  Avenue 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Scandinavian  Books 

LIBRARY  AGENTS  LOWEST  RATE 

LISTS  FREE 

LIBRARY  LISTS  EXCLUSIVELY 

MAGAZINE  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

“With  the  troubles  left  out” 

THE  F.  W.  FAXON  CO..  BOSTON.  17 

C Frederick  W.  Faxon,  Proprietor ) 

THE  ONLY  AGENCY  CARRYING  BACK  NUMBERS 

'T'HCE  &  LYNCH,  INC.,  Custom 
House  Brokers,  33  Pearl  Street  New 
York.  Shipments  of  Books,  Works  of 
Art,  and  general  merchandise,  both  im¬ 
port  and  export,  given  careful  attention. 

ALFRED  SMITH  &  CO. 

Bookbinders 

S.  W.  Cor.  13th  &  Cherry  Sts.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Job  and  Library  Binding 

HAND  WORK  OUR  SPECIALTY 

EYRE  GENEALOGY 

Ancestors  and  descendants  of  Isaac  and  Eleanor 
Cooper  Eyre  1778-1843  1778-1851 

COMPILED  BY  BARCLAY  EYRE 

2552  Tunlaw  Road,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

16  pages  7x9,  paper  cover  Price  fifty  cents. 

347  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  "  “ 

Specialists  in 

ARCHITECTURAL  AND  TECHNICAL  BOOKS 

SCHULTE’S  BOOK  STORE 

Write  for  o.ur  special  Bargain  Lists  and  send  us 
your  “Book  Wants.”  We  carry  the  largest  stock 
in  New  York  of  Second  Hand  Books. 

SCHULTE’S  BOOK  STORE 

82-84  Fourth  Ave.  New  York,  N.  T. 

Fourth  Revised  Edition 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNG 

If  interested  in  good  books  for  children  or  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  juvenile  literature  for  the  young,  send  for  this 
180  page  complete  catalogue.  Copies  mailed  free  to  Lib¬ 
rarians  and  Library  uurchasing  Committees. 

E-au  Claire  Book  and  Stationery  Company 

Eau  Claire  Wisconsin 

First  in  the  Rare  Book  Field 

The  Bookman’s  Journal  and  Print  Collector 

Sample  copies  now  ready  for  mailing 
to  any  address 

R.  R.  BOWKER  CO. 

American  Publishers 

62  West  45th  St.,  New  York 

Out-of-Print  Books 

Catalogues  Issued 

E.  R.  ROBINSON,  ff«5WV.ST- 
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NEW  READING  LISTS  FOR  YOU  AND  YOUR  READERS 


■  BUSINESS  BOOKS  FOR 
.  PROFIT  AND  PLEASURE 

By  Ethel  Cleland,  Librarian,  Business 
Branch  of  the  Indianapolis  Public  Library. 

Only  40  titles, — as  carefully  chosen  as  a  set  ot  . 
fine  tools.  Up-to-date  hooks  on  general  phases 
of '  the  subject,  briefly  annotated  and  classified 
under  such  Headings  as<  A  Great  'Game,  Speeding 
up  Efficiency  and  Effort;  Studying,  the  .Players 
and  Directing  the  Force,  Every  Business  Has  a 
Beginning,  Getting  the  Most  out  of  the  Office, 
Charting  Progress  and  Results,  Giving  and  Get¬ 
ting  Credit. 

Prices 

5  for  25c  (in  stamps)  250  for  $7.00 

25  for  $1.06  500  for  12.00 

'■100  for  3.00  1,000  for  20.00 

Postage  extra 

USEFUL  BOOKS  FOR  THE  HOME 

By  the  Booklist  staff. 

Not  a  bewildering  collection  but  a  small,  prac¬ 
tical  selection  of  the'  most  useful  books  on  cook¬ 
ing  and  food  values,  dressmaking,  millinery,  eti¬ 
quette,  house  planning  and  decoration,  household 
budgets,  gardening,  child  care,  hygiene  and  morals, 
suggested  reading  for  children,  etc. 

Prices 

6  for  25c  (in  stamps) 

30  for  $1.00 
100  for  $2.50 
500  for  $10.00 
1,000  for  $18.00 
Postage  extra 


VIEWPOINTS  IN  ESSAYS 

By  Marion  Horton,  Principal,  Library 
School,  Los  Angeles  Public  Library. 

Bjrief;  notes  on  essays  old  and  new,  grouped 
under  such  headings  as  Bed  Books,  Curry  and 
Caviare,  Masculine  Attitudes,  Youth  and  Age, 
Hobbies,  Birds  and'  Blossoming,  The  Footpath 
Way,  Lands  and  Peoples,  The  American  Mind  and 
Manners,  Eternal  Verities,  Everyday  Ethics. 
Poetry.  A  guide  for  readers  with  moods  as  well 
as  tastes.  -  ' 

Uniform  with  Viewpoints  in  Travel.  Heavy 
paper  cover,  60c.  Postage  extra. 

BOOKLIST  BOOKS' OF  1921 

By  The  Booklist  Staff. 

Will  ‘be  as  helpful  to  your  readers  as  to  you. 
Mark  the  Booklist  Books  with  the  library  call 
number  and  put  it  on  your  “New  Books”  shelf 
for  circulation. 

About  306  titles,  chosen  by  library  vote  as  best 
adapted  to  public  library  use.  Each  book  is  given 
a  short  descriptive  note,  usually  taken  from  The 
Booklist. 

The  list  of  the  year’s  technical  books  for  a 
small  library  will  be  continued  as  a  special  feature. 
This  was  found  most  useful  in  the  1919  and  1920 
editions. 


Prices 

Single  copies,  jzfc 
10  to  50  copies,  10%  discount 
So  to  100  copies,  20%  discount 
100  or  more,  33  1-3%  discount 
P‘o  stage  extra  _ 

“Find  it  in  books’ ’  is  the  slogan  for  March  in  the  booksellers’  calendar  and 
books  useful  for  business  and  for  the  home  are  the  special  features.  The.neiv 
lists  on  these  subjects  are  therefore  especially  timely. 


American  Library  Association 


78  East  Washington  Street,  Chicago 


